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‘PUBLISHED MONTHLY: BOSTON, MA 


Weight, 1 lb. 7 oz. 
~ Measures 1 3/8)x 3 1/5 x 4 4/5 


Fitted with Collinear Series 
3, F:6.3, 4jinch lens, in 
Compur Shutter . . $57.50 


Fitted with Heliar, Fs: 4.5 
4 inch lens, in Compur 
Shutter . © « - » $62.50 


Price includes three single 
metal holders and filme 
pack adapter. - 


Bersheil 
Pocket 
‘Tourist 
Camera 


, 23 x 3} 
For the critical amateur, a small, 


compact filmpack and plate cam- 
era of the very highest quality. 


Its results will satisfy the user 
from every angle—sharply de- 
fined pictures, small and conven- 
ient size, perfect mechanical con- 
struction—moderate price. 


Body of strong, light metal, 
leather covered. Double exten- 
sion leather bellows, nickel plated 
fittings, rising and falling lens 


panel. Focusing by rack and 
pinion. Automatic, “focusing 
hood, 
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Appeals to Experts 


HE primary market for roll-film is, 


of course, the mass market of users 
who do not understand the fine 


points of photography but who must 


ahs 


yt be enabled to get good results in spite 
The Aioa Light Meter of catch-as-catch-can methods. Mil- 


lions of rolls of Ansco Speedex Film are 


Simplest of all exposure 
i devices giving. an actual light 
| test. Quick, easy, convenient. tion. But in meeting their exacting requirements we 
| Use it for snapshots or time 
| exposures under varied condi- 


sold to such picture-takers, with very definite satisfac- 


have been able to incorporate qualities which the real 


tions and keep “ie aa pea camera fan has often missed in roll-film when shifting 
|} TunNning evemy. rice in 
leather pouch for change | over from plates. Take a roll of Ansco Speedex and go 


i 5 ; 
| Pocket or key ring, $1.50. out and make some time exposures. Develop just as 


| you would a first-class plate, and see if you are not 
Some Ansco Cameras in pleased by the combination of delicacy and crispness. 


‘the Middle Price Range The freedom from flatness with time exposures is a 
for the Ambitious boon to the expert, as the speed and latitude are to the 


Picture- Taker 
| No. | Special Folding Ansco, 


24 x 34, $25. 
| No. | Expert Ansco, 24 x 33, 


beginner. 


$30. 
No. | Ansco Speedex, 24 x 33, 


36. 
Ko 1A Folding Ansco, 24 x 4%, 
$27.50. 

No. [A Semi-Automatic Ansco, 
24 x 43, $30 and $40. 

No. 3 Folding Ansco, 34 x 41, 


30. rt 
tno’ 3A Folding Ansco, 34 x 92, 


il except the $30 Semi- 
Automatic equipped re 
sco Anastigmat —— Spee as 
bon No. | Speedex, ee _on 
the others. These are very 
fine cameras, with fine lenses 


d convenient shutters. Many 
l eeousatide in use. Consider 
them before you buy again. 


a a —— 
toord hic Pabers Have You Seen the New 
Ansco Photog P P Ansco Catalog? 


ude: Noko, in four grades and two surfaces, 


Commercial Cyko, in three grades and two Everyone interested in fine 


incl 
sco papers 17 
An cameras should have a copy. 


finishing; 


i for photo home finishing, commercial work, etc.; Enlarging Ask the nearest Ansco dealer, 
surfaces, for a projections to standardize with the highest a: we will gladly mpl Beeps 
for qua vi ‘ : “ o you on request. irty- 
Cyko, + studio work, matching the best contact quality without Sgrdtaiees, fxs Wrostentedes 
grade of §' anipulation; and Professional Cyko, used in the cameras, film, paper, and -ac- 
difficulty “ portraits bringing the highest price per dozen. one = des ene amateur 
udios ior ian f photographer. ows many 
l best st ent will soon be made of arfother Ansco paper or Reeeitcameras iiede ccpeddele 
Ann Correspondence invited from anyone _ inter- Widiic wavantead ainateneund 
eo eres" paper for his own use. expert. 
in go 
ested in & 
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Seltona 


Collodion Self -Toning Paper 


Prints in daylight, and fixes in common hypo. 
It tones itself, and yields Sepia prints of great 
richness and beauty. 

Sample dozen of Boardoids (double weight 
paper), sent postpaid at the following prices: 


31x41 35c 4x660c 5x7 85c 


Complete price list sent on request 


Manufactured by 


WELLINGTON & WARD, LTD. 
ELSTREE, HERTS ENGLAND 


Sole United States Agents 


RALPH HARRIS & GOMPANY 
26-30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Smith Soft 


Focus Lenses 
SYNTHETIC f:5 


— for Landscapes 


VISUAL QUALITY f:4.5 


— for Portraiture 


WOLFE ARTISTIC 


— for Diffusing 


Send for circular 


New Catalogue in course of preparation 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
292-294 Boylston St. 13 Bromfield St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Good Perspective 


is best obtained by 
working at a sufficient 
distance from the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, if 
a large image is de- 
sired, without enlarg- 
ing, a long focus lens 
is needed. Our Series 
Ia Velostigmat pro- 
vides two long focus 
single elements besides 
a doublet of moderate 
focus. Three fine 


lenses in one. 


May we tell you more about it? 


The three illustrations (by Stadler, Chicago) 
were made at different distances with the 
14-inch 10x12 Series Ia Velostigmat; “‘A’’ 
with the 31-inch front element, ‘‘B’’ with the 
14-inch doublet, ‘“‘C’’ with the 20-inch rear 
element. Note distortion in “‘B’’ as compared 
with *‘A.’’ (Of course, if these were all made 
from same point of view, they would show 
same perspective, but different size images. ) 
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On Your Vacation 


Take a Biascope with you 
» and. enjoy looking at the 
distant views that are al- 
most invisible tothe naked 
eye. The Biascope mag- 
nifies six times and is sup- 
plied in two models at 
$5.00 and $7.00. At your 
dealers. If he hasn’t it, 
order direct. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEWYORK 
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In response to numerous requests for a book on pictorial landscape photography which 
shall express the highest modern developments in this popular phase of the art, we have 
reprinted with some changes and additions the series of papers under the title 


PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY THE 


PHOTO PICTORIALISTS OF BUFFALO 


which were originally published serially in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Here we have a series of essays produced by an earnest group of workers who have gone as 
far in the production of photographic landscapes on the grand scale as any workers in the 
world. These essays express completely their theory of the photography of landscape, their 
methods of work in the field, their technical equipment, the production of negatives and the 
making of finished prints from them. To them are added two chapters on gum-printing 
methods. 

The illustrations are 53 in number, illustrating their theories, and showing what the group 
has done in practice in the production of pictorial landscapes. 

A list of the chapters follows: 

1. Pictorial Landscape Photography; Its Nature and Scope. 2. Some Notes on 
Equipment; Size; On Lenses; The Camera; A Useful Accessory. 3. On Field 
Tactics; Where and When; On the Spot; On Technique. 4. The Negative and its 
Enlargement. 5. Modification of the Negative. 6. Carbon and Other Printing 
Processes. 7. Carbon Printing; Preparation of the Transfer Paper; Sensitizing the 
Tissue; Printing; Development. 8. The Presentation of the Print. Appendix 
A. TheColor of the Print. Appendix B. The Advantages of Small Groups of Work- 
ers. Appendix C. Multiple Gum Printing, by Paul Lewis Anderson. Appendix D. 
Gum-Bromide Printing, by William S. Davis. 

252 Pages, size 744. x10. Price, bound in red cloth, $4.00. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


Photographic Amusements 


By Walter E. Woodbury 


This interesting book, describing many novel, ingenious, amusing and ludicrous effects obtainable with 
the camera, has been out of print for several years, though previous to that time it has passed through many 
editions and was one of the most popular photographic books ever sold. We have just reprinted the book 
with the original text and a number of new sections. We can recommend it to all who desire to utilize their 
ingenuity in producing interesting pictures out of the beaten track. The contents are as follows: 


Introduction—The Mirror and the Camera—The Photo-anamorphosis—Statuette Por- 
traits — Magic Photographs—Spirit Photography—Photography for Household Decoration— 
Leaf Prints — To Make a Pen and Ink Sketch From a Photograph—Photographs on Silk— 
Photographing a Catastrophe — Photographs on Various Fabrics—Silhouettes—How to Make 
a Photograph inside a Bottle — Photographing the Invisible—Photographs in any Color—The 
Disappearing Photograph—Freak Pictures with a Black Background—How to Copy Drawings 
—Sympathetic Photographs—Dry Plates that will Develop with Water—Caricature Photo- 
graphs—Photographing Seaweeds—Stamp Portraits—Luminous Photographs—Floral Pho- 
tography—Distorted Images—Photographs Without Light—Electric Photographs—Magic 
Vignettes—A Simple Method of Enlarging—Moonlight Effects—Photographing Snow and 
Ice Crystals—Photographing Ink Crystals—Pinhole Photography—Freak Pictures by Suc- 
cessive Exposures—Wide-Angle Studies—Conical Portraits—Making Direct Positives in the 
Camera—Instantaneous. Photography—Artificial Mirages by Photography—Photo-Chromo- 
scope—Composit Photog phy ourelaEnGrs Pictures—Lightning Photographs—Photograph- 
ing Fireworks—Doubles—Double Exposures—Comical Portraits—The Two-headed Man— 
Duplicators and Triplicators—Pictures with Eyes which Open and Close—Photographic Book- 
plates—Landscapes and Groups on the Dining Room Table—Night Photography—Photographs 
on Apples and Eggs. 


128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 64 x 9¥4. Bound in red cloth. Price $1.50. 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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55 Miles 


“Miss Catalina,” champion sped boat, “‘stopp:d” at 55 m.p.h. 


ah Hour Photo by R. R. Martin, Los Angeles with Turner-Reich Con- 
ertible Anastigmat F. 6.8. 


Mr. MARTIN, well known along 


commercial jobs, but occasion- 


the coast for his spectacular pho- Surner-Reich. ally for portraits, in that case 


tos of speed events, is an enthu- 


using either the 18” front or the 


siast on the Turner-Reich, and Convertible AnastigmatF.6.8 12’ rear element.”’ 


sends us the above as evidence of 
the performance of his favorite lens. 

“TI am only too glad,”’ he says, ‘‘to send you 
any of my pictures you want, in the hope they 
may influence someone to decide on the T.R.— 
the perfect lens, 


“Tt has never failed me. Use it mostly on 


Professional Photography 
Pays $50 to $250 a Week 


The amazing growth of modern Professional Photography has created a tre- 
mendous need for professionally trained men and women. You can quickly and 
easily qualify for a high-salaried position or start your own business with little 
capital. Big money in spare time. The famous New York Institute of Photog- 
raphy will help you to success as it has hundreds of others. Your choice of corre- 
spondence or resident instruction. 


Instruction by Our New 
Correspondence Plan 


You can learn at home in spare time under the 
personal direction of our staff of leading experts. 
The same famous method of practical instruction 
employed in our New York and Chicago schools. Earn 
while learning. Thorough training in every branch — 
Motion Picture, Portraiture, News and Commercial Pho- 


tography. 

FREE CAMERA your choice: Motion Pic- 
ture Camera, takes stand- 

ard professional film used in all theatres, or 5x7 View 

Camera, genuine Anastigmat Lens. Send postcard orletter 


for Free Book C-7& to our Correspondence Division at 143 
West .36th Street, New York City. 


Write for the new Gundlach 
Catalogue of fine Cameras, Lenses and Ap- 
paratus. 


(| UNDLACH - MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


783 Clinton Sc. Rochester, N. Y. 


Resident Instruction in Our 
New York and Chicago School 


If you desire resident instruction, our New York and 
Chicago studios offer unexcelled facilities. Largest and 
best School of Photography in the world. Complete, up- 
to-date equipment, 3 to 6 months’ course. Day or eve- 
ning classes. Easy terms. Motion Picture, Portrait- 
ure, News and Commercial Photography. Hundreds of 
successful graduates prove what this great institution can 
do for you. 


FREE OUTFIT of materials and use of cam- 
eras and all studio equip- 
ment. If interested in resident instruction, write today to 


nearest school for Free Book R-78, NEW YORK: 141 
W. 36 Street; CHICAGO: 630 So. Wabash Avenue. 


new york New York Institute of Photography cuicaco 
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Send us your name 
and address 


and we will mail you without ob- 
ligation or expense a complete 
outline of our new successful 
method of correspondence train- 
ing in 


Modern Professional Photography 


A most unique and efficient system of practical photo- 
graphic training that saves the high cost of residence 
school instruction. Highly endorsed by enthusiastic 
students and photographers. 


Earn while you Learn 


You can easily make $50 to $75 every week while get- 
ting your training. Many are doing it. If youliketo 
take pictures youcan succeed. No experience neces- 
sary. Tuition very low. Easy terms. High-grade 
camera furnished free. 


Write Today! 


You owe it to yourself to find out all about this oppor- 
tunity. So write today. We will gladly send you de- 
tailed information, also full particulars of an unheard- 
of offer now open to readers of this magazine. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


Dept. 103C 3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MARSHALL’S 


Transparent 


PHOTO OIL COLORS 


Permanent 


NO BRUSHES NECESSARY 


Just apply with cotton and rub—the colors 
blend themselves — guaranteed permanent. 
If dealers cannot supply,write direct 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 
full of vital business facts and figures. ho, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered. 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


414 POLK DIRECTORY BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. 


IN SEA TY Gee 


The Sixth Annual 


SALON OF 
PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Will be held this year from 


October 12th to 3ist 


In The 
FREDERICK & NELSON AUDITORIUM 


Entries will close September 19th 


_ Details of awards to be made and of regula- 
tions governing competition, are contained in 
a prospectus which will be mailed upon appli- 
cation to 


PHoTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION BUREAU 


Frederick & Nelson 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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|IPHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS OF PERFECTION}|| 
Gevaert Bromoil Paper 


‘IT have been able to produce excellent bromoils 
with ease on your new paper. My: pupils are also 


enthusiastic about it.”’ 
JAMES C. COPPOLA, New York 


Professional Bromoil 
Worker and Teacher 


Yew Your tity 


O 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
Geo. W. Mackness Company - - 180 North Wabash Avenue 


WANTED trary PHOTOGRAPHY! 
LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a month. 
The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions. Taught by largest and best college of its kind in the world. Es- 


tablished over 30 years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 


° Write today for free beautifully illus- 
Get this F REE Book! trated book describing wonderful op- 


* portunities in this field. 


Illinois College of Photography, w::::: 4, Effingham, Ill. 
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“| BUTCHER'S 
=5 Popular Pressman 
Reflex 


, Now 991.90 


31x 44 with 
f£4.5 Aldis 
Anastigmat Lens 


A GOOD REFLEX 


AT A 


POPULAR PRICE 


For either filmpacks or plates, the 
Butcher-Aldis Lens has a reputation for 
producing sharp, clear-cut pictures, and 
carries a written guarantee of the maker. 
The Focal Plane Shutter 


difficult to put out of order, and gives 


is efficient, 


a range of six speeds up to 1000th part 
of a second. Rising and falling front 
and a focusing hood on back for use with 


back and 


This camera has every 


tripod. Also a_ reversible 
tripod socket. 
practical feature to assist user in getting 
better pictures. Price of $57.50 includes 
Filmpack Adapter, three Metal Plate 


Holders and Instruction Book. 
POSTAGE EXTRA 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BARGAIN CATALOGUE, 
CHARLES G. 


\WWICCOGGHBY. 


CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 


EVERY 
ARTICLE 
GUARANTEED 


SAVE $30.00 ON 


(A Autographic 
Kodak Special 


NOW 


$33.00 


Formerly $63.00 
Fitted with Kodak Range Finder 23x 4{ in. 


f 6.3 KODAK ANASTIGMAT LENS 
and ILEX ACME SHUTTER 


Speeds, 1, 4, 1/5, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200, 1/300 
of a second. Bulb and Time. Uses film 
A116. Every one guaranteed new and 
perfect —right from factory, with instruction 
book. Not listed in 1925 catalogue. 


Postpaid in U.S.A. 


Cowhide Leather Case (lined)........ $3.75 
Plain Leather Case (unlined) ........ 2.55 


Stereo 
Prism 


ne. Binoculars 
0%), GOTTINGA 


(Imported) 
8 - 25 


MH LaSase, 


Eight Power—2z5 mm. Objective 


Just purchased, at a great price concession, to 
retail at the remarkably low price of 
Formerly sold 


$19.50 *ior27%50 


Postpaid in U.S. A. 


Eight-time Magnification with 25 mm. objective. 
Central focusing adjustment. Focusing Eye- 
Piece and all of the necessary adjustments. Sole 
leather case with straps. All brand new first- 
grade glasses in this lot. 


No. 148 


SEND CHECK 


MONEY ORDER 


110 West 32d Street, New York 


You'll get a square deal at Willoughby’s 
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timp enew “YORK SALON 


KARL DAVIS ROBINSON 


PAE second International Salon of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America, held at the Art Center in New York City in May and 
“= || June, brings to a close the exhibitions of the photographic year. 
Kh A comparative analysis of the several salons would give a com- 
M\} prehensive view of pictorial photography as practiced this year 
a by salon addicts and judged by juries; but, aside from the diffi- 
I culty of sending any one critic over the wide territory covered, 
participation in the judging and acquaintance with the work of 
ee a a ! those pictorialists who do not exhibit in salons would be neces- 
sary before just appraisal could be made of the year's actual progress. 

The two hundred and thirty-five prints that made up the New York Salon represent 
the composite discrimination and taste of the jury, which comprised Arnold Genthe, 
Charles J. Martin and Clarence H. White, with Heyworth Campbell and Charles Sheeler 
as alternates. The taste of this jury was clearly marked while the judging proceeded, 
and laid stress upon the maker's clarity of selective vision before the ground glass, his 
feeling for balanced composition, and his treatment of tone and detail —that subtle 
blending of discriminations which results in what is variously known as “‘lens quality,” 
“print quality,’ or even more ambiguously as “quality.’’ The exercise of the jury's 
taste resulted in a notable collection of prints varied as to subject matter and modes of 
pictorial expression, but narrowly limited by these criteria. “Thus, of the fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine prints submitted by two hundred and sixty-four contributors, 
many were excluded that would have helped to depict current pictorial tendencies; and 
in some instances pioneer effort was lost to the Salon. ‘These exclusions were especially 
marked in the case of bromoil prints and of oil and bromoil transfers. Although several 
prints were hung in which handwork could be detected, the tendency of the jury was 
to reject when the quality imparted by a brush had been substituted for the quality pe- 
culiar to the photographic lens. . 

This contributed also to the ratio between foreign and American prints. A large 
proportion of the foreign prints were bromoils or transfers; and even allowing for the 
greater number of American entries, two hundred American prints against thirty-five 
foreign is a significant ratio. 

If an international salon is to comprise the best work found among the prints sub- 
mitted — best that is in accordance with preconceived canons, it would been have diffi- 
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cult to make a more appropriate selection. But photography is still comparatively 
young and has not the tenacious background of traditional standards that govern other 
modes of pictorial expression. Indeed, in the freshest and most original work there is 
remarkably little borrowing from other arts. With so much ground yet to be covered, 
criteria of selection and criticism might well be kept fluid to admit even the blunderingly 
crude if it lays claim to new territory. A jury that will exercise the discrimination im- 
posed by practical considerations of exhibition space and public fatigue and will yet give 
the benefit of the doubt to originality, is the difficult requisite if salons are to be of the 
greatest service. 

Limited though this Salon was as representative of current tendencies, yet there 
is much to be observed which is indicative. The printing processes represented are signi-_ 
ficant: | 
Bromide vss 2000 5 ey ens Chg aes es ea ae oe 72 


Chloride. 200 se OE ee oa | 
Direct enlargements® .. 0. eo eee 93 
Bromoily. sei. eats oe Oe aa ee 37 
Transferii2e 00 OO a Oe ee 14 
Greasy ink processes. os gn3 ccs dogg 51 
Platinum and:palladium ..: <.+.0.4.2570.31 +. 3, es 45 
Gum-palladitim: 3.5 v.28 Ae oe ee z 
Kallitype ie.) on Or iat ae wt es I 
Straight photography... 2.0.0.0 .28 i ee ene 48 
Carbort oe Sei en en ee a ee 8 4 
Carbro nes 2106 2 a ec Od he oe eg 3 
Gun es ee ee 3 
Pigment-bichromate, processes 22.02% 3.5 aj. SehAd. 10 
Undesignated) woe 006.5. 6 Sos we cee ated sie ee 33 
Total 20. ive vi igh ks ae bi es oe 235 


_ What is to me (and promptly, like this jury, I fall back upon my own personal tastes 
and discriminations) the deplorable preponderance of bromide and chloride prints is not 
of much significance pictorially. But this preponderance shows a willingness to sacri- 
fice the esthetic appeal inherent in pleasing paper textures and intimately incorporated 
pigments — unobtainable with metallic silver embedded in gelatine — for facile control 
of the projected image and easy elimination of the intermediate positive and final nega-_ 
tive. Mrs. Cecil Taylor's A Lady from India is an illustration. In many ways the 
most interesting portrait in the Salon, the charm of the simple treatment of an inter- 
esting oriental type would have been heightened by printing in a livelier medium than 
silver and gelatine. 

As already indicated, bromoil and oil or bromoil transfer and the foreign pictorialists 
would have had a larger representation if the jury had been able to condone evidence 
of the sedulous use of polecat hairs at the expense of realism. Indeed, if a census were 
taken of all the entries, after eliminating the obviously bad, oil and bromoil and bromoil 
transfer would seem to be the most popular of processes in pictorial photography. Jose 
Ortiz Echague’s Castellano tempts one to damn by faint praise; but there is strength in 
the characterization, even though the print announces almost blatantly that it is hand 
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made. It is significant that in hanging the Salon, the one place where this print seemed 
to belong was at the dominating point of the main gallery. Franz Fiedler’s Dr. Hans 
Pfitzner, a strangely decapitated head against a richly black background, carries con- 
viction where a less bizarre treatment might have failed. William Gordon Shields’ 
A Wall Street Corner at the Noon Hour and John Paul Edwards’ House in Rothenberg are 
pleasing renderings of what has become typical bromoil subject matter, but these prints 
suggest that Mr. Shields might better stick to gum and Mr. Edwards to bromide. Mr. 
Edwards has achieved the distinction of making a bromoil in Dr. Chaffee’s own manner 
without including figures in the composition. : 

Charles A. Hellmuth’s Coming into Port achieves distinction in that it passed the 
jury with the name on the bow of the ship reversed on the print, but otherwise it is a 
bromoil with much of the charm of the water. Eugene P. Henry's Shipbuilders, for all 
the intrinsic interest of the subject matter, would have carried better the strength of the 
composition in a medium yielding for this particular negative richer pigment deposits. 
Anson Herrick’s A Studio Door is a simple treatment, with flat, restful tones. David and 
Eleanor Craig’s From a Breton Lighthouse shows an interesting pattern, and their St. Jean- 
de-Brevelay, Morbihan holds the attention. Jaroslav Krupka’s Sunshine is, I think, the 
finest bromoil in the Salon. The same maker's bromide print Winter, in a high key with 
soft middle tones and an exquisite sky could hardly have been made in bromoil. Louis A. 
Goetz California Hills takes advantage of the transfer process in the simple rendering 
of masses, and the parallel lines of the paper add to the effect. Fred Judge's After Sun- 
set in Essex can hardly be called a photograph, but its delicate tones are pleasing; and 
to one who is not a fundamentalist a photograph need not be photographic to be a pic- 
ture... Dr. Robert Muller's transfers Die Kirche and Wintertag mix handwork and pho- 
tography somewhat obviously, but are nevertheless effective. Rudolph Wendler’s 
Gegenluft is straightforward and pleases with its realistic brightness. 

Gum prints are sadly missing from this Salon; and indeed their absence and the 
prevalence of bromoils and transfers would give the most marked contrast between this 
Salon and those of the not very distant past. H. A. Latimer’s Beach Palms —Miami, Fla. 
is a good example of “der Gummidruck."’ Its pigment deposits are rich and its tones 
are in themselves pleasing, but knowing how it was made one suspects that its many 
printings lead away from the original negative to a goal discovered by its maker during 
the journey. J. Harold Leighton’s The Haunted House and Twilight, while they do not 
represent the infinite variety that can be obtained with this most ductile of. printing 
mediums, are charming in their simplicity; and one does not see too quickly the contrast 
of texture in the highlights and shadows. | 

Laura Gilpin’s portrait of Brenda Putnam, with its simple tones and rich blacks, in 
comparison with Mrs. Taylor's portrait, shows the quality that can be obtained with an 
adequate printing medium. And together with her Summer in the Garden of the Gods, 
this portrait shows the value of gum as an adjunct to platinum and palladium. 

Professor Charles J. Adams’ The Cottage Over the Way and The Iron Staircase and 
Colin J. Unsworth’s Marshland Pastures — this a conventional treatment, but with a 
soft shimmering quality and delicate sky-tones— show the adequacy of carbon (in 
these instances the carbro variant) to a series of tones that it is capable of rendering with 
distinction. 

The adequacy of platinum and palladium and kallitype goes without saying and 
seems to be permanent in the flux of changing fashion. Fourteen of the fifty prints I have 
chosen for mention are in these mediums. 
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An affectation to submit prints undesignated as to printing process has grown up, 
and there are thirty-three such in this Salon. Only two of these appeal to me: Echague’s 
portrait, and an interesting characterization of Gilbert K. Chesterton by Herbert Lam- 
bert, which differs from current portraits yet carries the stamp of authenticity, 

The prevailing tendency, aside from the search for control in printing processes, is 
preoccupation with pattern. Man Ray and Paul Strand do not exhibit in salons, and 
extreme examples of abstract design are missing; but there is a near approach. Ira 
Martin's Wall Street at Broad loses realism in becoming a design. The figures are lost 
in deep shadow, such as one never sees in juxtaposition to bright sunlight. This is not 
the case in his Silly Boats —a cluster of delicately lighted boats flocking together like 
geese — nor in Anton Bruehl’s Full House. In the latter print, design is coupled with 


the realistic rendering of textures — another prevailing preoccupation. One suspects 
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THE BUBBLE BLOWER Basi, SCHON 
: Second Prize, June Senior Competition 
that the maker of Full House had his tongue slightly in his cheek in naming this print — 
which depicts three ventilators and two windows against a large expanse of bricks. The 
suspicion becomes a certainty in the case of Margaret Watkins’ Portrait of Nina’ B. Price, 
which is a purely geometric design. . This is reminiscent of the idealless prose of Gertrude 
Stein of “Tender Buttons” fame. Miss Watkins’ New York Window and Glass are among 
the finest prints in the Salon and excel for the distinguished rendering of textures by pal- 
ladium. Frances N. Bode’s Repetition and Skyrockets are primarily designs, and A. H. 
Jones’ Hesitation holds the attention for no other reason. Katharine M. Anderson's 
Flower Study is good in composition and the contrasts are interesting. 

Characterization reaches a high level in Doris Ulmann’s Laborer’s Hands and The 
Black Laborer, and Mrs. Bettie Frear’s Old Uncle Tom and Katharine Brucherseifer’s 
The Immigrant follow closely. Imogen Cunningham's Figures recalls to mind Edward 
Weston's treatment of sunlight falling on nude figures. There is a restraint in this 
print which almost compensates for the too realistic treatment of detail of skin texture 


and scattering arrangement of shadows. 
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William E. MacNaughtan’s The Day is Done fails to stand up well at a distance, 
but the blank shadows in juxtaposition to the sky are pleasing near at hand. Amelia 
H. McLean's Interior holds the attention with its shimmering highlights. The window 
in Mary E. Callaghan’s Muckross Abbey Ruins stands out from the surrounding nothing- 
ness. Fred M. Doudna’s Along the Dock shows good rendering of ice and water in con- 
trast to blank shadows. W.R. MacAskill’s A Snug Harbor gives the spirit of boats 
and water, as does Walter J. Collinge’s Blue Water. Clark Blickensderfer’s Turmoil 
gives something of the same spirit in his handling of huge masses of tone. Ernest M. 
Pratt’s Casa Palos Verda is pleasing, despite a lack of harmony in the color of highlights 
and shadows. 

The fifty prints here mentioned are, in my opinion, among the outstanding pictures 
in the Salon. Any other observer's selection would doubtless draw largely upon the 
distinguished remainder; for taste, and consequently criticism, is largely a personal 
matter that does not yield happily to uniformity. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF GRAY OR DARKER BACKGROUNDS 
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t4| almost any object is its background, and too little attention is 
VW generally given to selecting the one which will render the subject 

Hi) to the best advantage. Doubtless the chief reason why white 
4] backgrounds are so universally used is that they are less trouble, 
for should defects occur they can readily be painted out of the 
negative, or vignetted in the printing process. True, many 
objects can be so rendered to good advantage, especially where a 
shadow is cast, giving perspective and life to an otherwise flat 
reproduction, but at best they do not look natural, as it is most unusual for anything to 
be presented to the eye in this manner. 

One of the principal reasons why the darker ground gives a better rendering is the 
marked absence of halation. Take any object showing minute detail, such as a lace 
handkerchief or the bark around a twig; view this over a sheet of white paper and then 
note how much more brilliantly the detail and coloring show up when given a dark back- 
ground. When you photograph a person with his back to the source of light, you notice 
that the features are flat and hazy, and this principle holds true in using white backgrounds. 
Of course in commercial work the light is thrown more or less directly on the subject, 
but the white ground below or in the rear reflects a considerable portion of it back again, 
with the result that the object is overcast with a certain amount of halation, losing much 
of its detail and color. 

Nearly all fruit, silver, tin and glassware, and objects generally with shiny surfaces, 
will cast a strong highlight at some point, no matter how much one softens down the 
light, and all detail is lost where such highlight fades off into a white background. Most 
silver shows up best with a light gray ground, allowing each piece to cast a shadow in 
order to give depth to the photograph. If silver is laid on the light side of a gray card- 
board mount, the light may be so softened down that the little corrugations in the sur- 
face of the board are not objectionable. 
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Tin ware, especially if new, can be handled most easily with a black background, 
and if the tin is so shiny that it has the effect of a mirror, this must first be deadened 
by one of the numerous processes known to most photographers. Greasy modeling clay, 
rubbed over the surface and then wiped clean with the hand or a rag, is about the most 
available method, as one has not always at hand the usual air brush and the dopes 
made for this purpose. Even then the subject is difficult, and the object must be viewed 
with the light from various directions until a position is found where it is evenly lighted 
and no portion fades off into the background. 

Objects involving more than one color can be rendered in a more artistic and pleas- 
ing manner with a neutral ground, and in such cases as pets, hardware and bottles with 
white bordered labels, a neutral ground is practically a necessity if a proper rendering is 
to be given to the various color values. One might think offhand that a pet whose fur 
is solid black would show up best against a white background, but such is not the case, 
for where the light shines through the thin outside fringe of hair the detail is mostly lost. 
If the object being photographed is more or less transparent, so much light is transmitted 
back through it, unless a dark ground is used, that fogging is bound to occur. 

In photographing certain fruits and other objects involving deep yellows or orange, 
we must resort to a panchromatic plate and one of the deeper color screens, such as the 
K2 or K3, in order to record the detail properly and to retain the colors as bright in the 
photograph as they appear to the eye. In such case not only the detail would be fogged 
with halation, but the marginal outline would be lost in a white background. 

BLACK BACKGROUNDS. — Black grounds are most easily obtained with the camera in 
a vertical position, by placing the object on black velvet. Never, however, employ black 
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paper, as it is bound to show a highlight and the minute corrugations in the paper will 
invariably show in the photograph. Another method is the use of the “dark box"’ seen 
in the illustration. With the object placed on clear glass over the black hole the resultant 
background should be as black as the proverbial ace of spades. In the case of a large 
object, it should be placed on black broadcloth or similar material, the cloth to be trailed 
backward and upward. 

GrAY BACKGROUNDS. — With the vertical camera, gray grounds can be secured by 
placing the object on clear glass, with gray card several inches below. If the lens is to be 
stopped down considerably, the mottled appearance from bringing the corrugations of the 
cardboard into focus can be eliminated by moving the cardboards slightly a few times dur- 
ing the exposure. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon having the glass clean and 
free from dust, as each little particle will cause a white spot on the print, which is difficult 
to eliminate by retouching the negative, and if the prints are glossy, spotting cannot be 
resorted to to the best advantage. 

Another excellent method is to use an invisible support for holding the object, as 
illustrated herewith. A section of a ten-cent store curtain rod fitted into a wooden base 
will answer admirably. If desirable a T-joint can be made to fit in the upper end, and 
this, with the addition of a little modeling clay, will readily support any small object. 
The pipe support, of course, is run up through a piece of gray cardboard. If a long or 
heavy object is to be photographed, two such supports can be employed. 
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With this method there is no chance for reflections, shadows are eliminated, and dust 
and the corrugations in the board are too far out of focus to cause any trouble. 

In photographing a rather dark object, where a long exposure is required, a darker 
colored card than usually employed should be used, or else so much light will be reflected 
as to make the background almost white. In extreme cases, black paper is necessary to 
give the desired gray ground. 

Still another method which is dependable and permits the casting of a shadow, if this 
is desirable, is to place the object on a piece of fine (mud-ground) ground glass, backed on 
the underside with black paper. It might be mentioned here that whereas many pho- 
tographers use modeling clay to make the object stand up in its proper position, this is 
satisfactory only where the ground glass is used in connection with a white background, 
as otherwise the glass becomes so stained as to be undesirable. 

Of course larger objects can be photographed with gray grounds by using a neutral 
colored cloth trailed back and upward as suggested above in the case of black backgrounds. 
Another and simpler method is to employ two large gray cardboards, one covering the 
table and the other stood up back of the object. 
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STOPPING OF MOTION 


H. G. CLEVELAND 
(Concluded) 


Inasmuch as we should concentrate on definite conditions as much as possible, let 
us, as already suggested, determine to work with the size image which is obtained from a 
6’ object at a distance of 20’, and referring to the above table, let us decide to concen- 
trate on the following angles: — 


0° to 40° (across field) — Relative exposure approximately ............:.::eeee I 
40° to 60° ~- Fe *y 3 1% 
75° to 90° (head on) ~~ — se “. ks 3 


Here we of necessity have had to assume approximate values, but we have done so 
with full knowledge of what the actual value would be, thus making our approximations 
as close as possible under the conditions. For the “head on” condition, calculation of 
allowable exposure for angle of 80° has been chosen as it is usually necessary to be on 
one side of the object to allow it to pass by, and an exposure made for the 80° condition 
will take care of the “head on” condition so far as blur is concerned. 

If the above procedure is adopted, then some method of determining quickly and 
accurately the approximate size of image becomes a positive advantage and there are 
many ways of doing this, depending on the kind of equipment being used. If a reflex 
camera is being used, it is only necessary to draw pencil lines on the ground glass with the 
necessary separation. If a wire finder is being used, then fine wires may be stretched 
across and fastened at the desired separation. If an ordinary direct vision or brilliant 
finder is being used, then determine approximately the relative sizes of the image of the 
object on the finder and on the negative or ground glass. If the image on the finder is 
14"" in size when it is 1’ on the negative, and it is desired to obtain an image of 1’’ on the 
negative, then the exposure should be made as soon as the image on the finder has attained 
the size of about 4”. This little wrinkle often becomes quite useful also in many other 
cases besides that of stopping of motion, as one can readily determine the approximate 
size of the image on the ground glass by a quick scrutiny of the image on the finder and a 
very simple and rapid mental calculation. 

Now let us return to the equation E = Bee and let us assume that. an ob- 

DExXatou il 
ject is traveling 10 miles per hour, which is 176 inches per second, Furthermore, let us 
assume conditions requiring an exposure of 1/10 second. Then 


I D 
10 1I760X 100F 


or D = 1760F inches or 146.6F feet (approximately 150F feet.) 

In other words, if the exposure is made when the moving object is at a distance 
in feet equal to about 150 focal lengths of the lens, then the speed of the exposure required 
is a fraction whose numerator is 1, and whose denominator is identical with the number 
of miles per hour the object is traveling. Of course a distance in feet equal to 150 times 
the focal length of lens is really too far for practical work, but advantage may be taken 
of the circumstance just elucidated by reducing the distance proportionately and shorten- 
ing the exposure in like amount. A simple basis to work upon is to set a distance of 15 
times focal length of lens. Then to determine the correct exposure, it is simply necessary 
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to multiply the number of miles per hour which the object is traveling by 10, using this 
as the denominator of the fraction of exposure. The distance is predetermined once 
and for all, and the exposure calculation may be made instantaneously. Then if a 
further variation is desired, either because the speed of exposure is too great, or because 
it is desired to get a larger image, or for some other reason, it is only necessary to multiply 
or divide the distance by a small number and vary the exposure accordingly. 

There are several different methods of putting the above information into use. A 
few of them will be given and the reader may:‘take his choice as to which he believes will 
serve his purpose best. First, the method of working by rule will be given: 

1. Multiply focal length of lens by 15. This is the distance at which object should 
be photographed. 

2. Determine speed of object in miles per hour and multiply by 10. This is 
the denominator of the fraction with numerator of 1, indicating the necessary exposure. 

3. Determine angle at which object is traveling, and vary the exposure already 
found accordingly. 

4. If any further change in distance is decided upon, then vary the exposure ac- 
cordingly; half exposure, half the distance; double exposure, double the distance, etc. 

Example: — Lens — 6” focal length. 

Object traveling at 40 miles per hour, angle 45°. 
Desire to take at 45’. 
Distance of 6 x 15 = go’ is predetermined. 
40 X10 = 400 Exposure ‘across field’’ is 1/400 sec. 
For 45° Angle, 1/400 x 1% = (approx.) 1/270 sec. 
At 45’, 1/270 x 4% = 1/550 sec. 

A trial or two will indicate how simple and rapid this method is. 

Second, method for use with Wynne meter having U. S. stops. 

1. Determine correct exposure for subject according to the light condition and for 
the largest stop available with the lens in use. 

2. Calculate in advance 150 times focal length of lens. 

3. Set nearest number on outer scale of Wynne meter to that found in No. 2, to 
the fraction on the inner scale whose denominator is about the same as the assumed 
speed of the object. 

4. Then opposite the shortest speed possible under the light conditions, will be 
found the distance at which the object should be photographed. 

5. If the object is taken at a different angle instead of across field, then vary the 
number set opposite the speed of object as follows: — 

Approximately 45° 1 number less 
Approximately head on 4 numbers less 

6. If it is finally decided to reduce the distance, then the stop must be varied as 
well as the speed, in order to give the correct exposure for the light conditions, working 
on the basis of half the distance, half the exposure, etc. 

Example: Average landscape. Paper tinting time, 2 seconds. Using No. 768 to 
represent speed Film and largest opening f:4.5, meter indicates correct exposure of 1/250’. 

Bocaltlength ‘of lenses sasex dt 50x07 500 

Nearest number to 750 on dial is 768. 

Speed of Object, 60 miles per hour. Set 768 opposite 1/64. 

Then opposite 1/250 find 192’ (approx. 200’) = distance for photographing the 
object. 
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If object is moving “head on,’ move down the dial 4 numbers, and find 48’, the 
distance at which it may be taken under this condition. 

Finally, if it is decided to double this distance to about 100’, the exposure may be 
doubled to 1/125 second, using stop, approx. [:6.3. 

In making the speed calculations with the Wynne meter, if the speed of the Sect 
is low and the light is good, the distance of the object can be determined first, and then 
the correct exposure found for the speed. Then, finally, the correct stop for that speed 
and for the light condition can be found by another turn of the dial. 

However, if the speed is high or the light is poor, then it is best to make the caleule 
tion as given in the rules. 

The third and probably the best method of working is by constructing a meter which 
will give the correct speed to stop motion with one operation. Such a meter may be 
very simply made as follows: Cut a sheet of cardboard 514” widé by 8%” long. Fold 
over 4” from one end and 14” from the other end, and paste the flaps together, making 
a tube 4” x 534”".. Then lay off a distance of 1’”’ from one of the folded sides and %”’ 
from the other, and 34” from the top and bottom, and cut out the panel thus laid out on 
the front. Then fill in the information as indicated on the diagram below, the figures 
being on the front, and the subjects on the front face of the back. 


Miles per Hour Distance Angle & Focal Length 
Exposure E of object er 45° 80° 


30728 
2048’ 
1536! 
1024’ 
768’ 


/ 


Animals, Grazing 


Pedestrians, Slow 
Pedestrians, Fast 
Vehicles, Yachts, 10 knots 


512 


Cyclists, Autos 
Trotters, Sports, Yachts, 20 knots 


Divers, Cycle Races, Autos 
Trains, Aeroplanes 

Flying Birds 

Fast Aeroplanes 

Fast Birds 
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Cut another piece of cardboard 4” wide and about 6” long, to slide inside of the tube 
already formed. Lay off 1” from the left hand side and 14” from the right hand side, 
and fill in the information shown on the second diagram, as indicated. 

To use the meter, it is simply necessary to set the slide so that the distance opposite 
the focal length of the lens being used is opposite the number of miles per hour which 
it is assumed that the object is traveling. Then opposite the distance of object will be 
found the necessary exposure. If the object is traveling diagonally or ‘head on,” then 
the focal length in one of these columns is the one which should be used. 

Example: 5’’ lens being used. Object traveling diagonally at 60 miles per hour. 
Required to find exposure to stop motion at 25’. Set 512 (opposite 5’’ under 45) opposite 
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64 miles perhr. Opposite 24’ find 1536, indicating an exposure of approximately 1/1500 
second. 

A hasty glance at this meter would seem to indicate that pedestrians, cyclists, and 
trotters do not travel as fast as indicated, but allowance has been made for the more 
rapid movement of the arms and legs, it being assumed that the objects actually travel 
one-half this fast. 

This method of working has assumed an amount of blur of 1/100”, and in case it is 
desired to use a different figure to indicate the amount of blur, it is only necessary after 
the exposure has been calculated to vary the exposure accordingly, according to the same 
principle already mentioned, half the exposure, half the blur, etc. This may be especially 
advisable in case of enlargement. 

There is one more matter which must be clearly understood, and that is, that all of 
the foregoing is for the sole purpose of finding the correct exposure for stopping motion, 
and does not in any way indicate the correct exposure for the light condition, and as the 
light condition very often governs to a great extent the exposure which can be given, 
the photographer must determine under adverse lighting conditions, whether he will 
attempt a fast exposure to stop the motion, with its resultant underexposure, or whether 
he will take the object at a different angle or at a greater distance in order to gain the 
advantage of the greater exposure which this would allow, or, finally, whether he will give 
the longer exposure at the shorter distance, resulting in an increased amount of blur. 
This, of course, is a matter of judgment, and here is where the experienced hand scores. 

Another little point which experienced photographers often take advantage of in the 
photographing of moving objects is the fact that with many moving objects there is a 
point where the motion seems to stop or is at its least, and this is the point at which one 
should endeavor to make the exposure. For instance, with flying birds there is a point 
where while the bird is still moving through the air, the wings are not in motion; with 
moving people or animals there is a point where the arms and feet have reached their 
limit of motion and a slight pause is made before the return movement sets in, just as a 
pendulum stops for an instant before making its return swing; with divers there is a 
point where the person seems to be suspended in the air for just a moment before making 
the downward plunge, etc. | Watch for these little points of advantage and take advan- 
tage of them, and it will often be possible to give an increased exposure, which under poor 
light conditions is often necessary. , 

Now just a few examples to illustrate how the calculations are made in various cases: 

Let us assume that we wish to take a photograph of a 100 yard dash. From one 
of the sporting guides we find that too yards is often made in 10 seconds. We reduce 
this to terms of miles per hour and find that this is equivalent to about 20 miles per hour. 
Now we must not forget that the arms and feet are moving twice as fast, and so we make 
our calculations for an object moving 40 miles per hour. This sort of subject is usually 
photographed at almost the “head on” condition, in which case three times the calculated 
exposure would be given. ) 

Let us assume that we wish to take a photograph of a horse race. From the racing 
records we find that a race horse often makes a mile in two minutes, which is equivalent to 
30 miles per hour, and since the horse's feet move twice as fast, exposure would have to be 
made for an object moving 60 miles per hour. This sort of subject is usually photo- 
graphed diagonally, in which case 114 times the calculated exposure would be given. 

Let us assume we are photographing a football game. Here the athletes are equipped 
with heavy clothing, heavy shoes, etc., and are therefore not able to run as fast as when 
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equipped for a 100 yard dash, and we may assume that the motion in this case approxi- 
mates 15 miles per hour, and that the arms and feet actually move about 30 miles per 
hour. In this case there will probably be some players moving in all directions, and we 
must make the exposure for the “across field” condition, and not make any alteration 
because some particular figure is moving diagonally or “head on,” unless he is far in 
advance of the other players. 

These few examples will illustrate in a general way how the calculations are made 
and enable those interested to work out any other special problems along similar lines. 
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A f HERE is no branch of pictorial photography that jlends itself so 

VY fully to artistic expression as does that of open-air studies of the 
nude. In such studies, the figure can be the dominating factor of 
the picture with the landscape serving only as the necessary 
background and atmosphere, or it can be a distant accessory 
to an already beautiful scene, sounding, as it were, a spiritual 
keynote to the harmony. The composition can also range be- 
tween these two points and result in a delightful balance of the 

3 } grace of the human form with that of trees, flowers, and sky. 
There is, however, no branch of pictorial photography which needs more careful 
mental study. Anything like haphazard snapshotting can only result in fatal absurdity. 
It is absolutely essential that a programme be completely planned before the work is 
begun, and the beginner will do well to train his mind to conceive mental pictures before 
he essays to set up his camera in front of his model and scene. Just as the landscape 
artist glimpses the ideal in the manifold beauties of the countryside, so the student of 
the nude must learn to see the ideal grace in human form. 

It is this education of the mind to see the ideal in the real that certifies the difference 
between the artist photographer and the mere button-presser. With the simplest of 
cameras, the idealist will produce pictures of enduring beauty that have the hallmark of 
his own personality upon each of them, and at the same time he will be broadening his 
own outlook upon art and nature. He will be using his camera as an artist does his brush 
and colors, and be learning to see in nature that evanescent quality which every artist 
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seeks to immortalize. If the word “soul” had not 
been so ill-used, I would say he would be projecting 
his soul into his photography when he ventures 
forth, so equipped, to make studies of the nude in 
the open air. 

| Granting that mind is paramount in this work, 
it can safely be said that no complicated or expen- 
Sive apparatus is necessary. Any good camera that 
will produce a good landscape will serve the artist's 
purpose. He is not aiming to make a negative full 
of fine detail to please the optical expert, but seeks 
a final picture that pleases his own fancy. For my 
own work I use a5 x 7 tripod camera with a triple 
combination lens. I consider it essential that the 
‘worker should be able to view the complete picture 
on the ground glass screen, as good composition is 
‘most important, and | have found that sight of the 
‘whole picture always leads to little adjustments of 
‘model and camera that result in better work. I 
have seen good figure studies taken with the aid 
of a view finder, but I have seen far more that I 
am sure the artist would not have allowed to pass 
had he had the whole effect on the screen. 

The finding of suitable. models is not. easy. 
Artists find it quite difficult to obtain models ‘of Sino A. E. GLEED 
good figure who are able to pose to suit the spirit 
of their picture. The beginner had better keep to boys and youths at the outset, for 
not only are they the easiest to secure, but they usually have a natural grace of posture, 
caused by their lack of selfconsciousness, that is frequently wanting in adults. Unfortu- 
nately such boys and youths, in these modern times, are often extremely thin, especially 
‘as regards the arms and upper parts of the body. On the other hand, over-developed 
muscles are not wanted. The athlete is doubtless a creature of beauty, but a “strong 
man’ in a poetic landscape is not the idea we have in view. Therefore be on the look- 
out for a model who has arms and limbs developed to roundness and who seems to have 
something of natural grace in his ordinary everyday movements. Having found such a 
one, understand you have found a treasure and use all your power to get him interested in 
the work, for it is as important for him to enter into the spirit of the picture and to under- 
stand the effect you hope to produce as it is for you. 

With one or two such models at your bidding, you are ready to let your fancy go free 
in composing pictures of them in conjunction with landscape. You will quite likely find 
that in considering the type of physique to which your model belongs, you will be inspired 
to think out a picture. In the two instances illustrated herewith, the ideas came almost 
entirely after considering the model. Although the boy was of good figure and well 
developed, he was far from being a classical type. He suggested to me something of the 
faun or pixie, and that led me to think of the pan-pipes, the awakening of spring, birds, 
and tree blossoms. The actual titles, “The Prelude’ and “Bird-notes,” were a final 
touch to the pictures to give a musical suggestion. 

Perhaps your inspiration will come from some eeceece you admire, such as a 
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woodland vista with a gnarled tree-trunk in the foreground that would make a fine foil 
for the delicate curves of your model. A still pool might suggest the story of Narcissus, 
or a tangle of grape vines serve as a setting for a Bacchant. I have in mind a picture I 
hope to make this summer, which is entirely inspired by ascene. ‘There is an old disused 
stone quarry near where I live, that has an entrance into the solid rock like a natural 
cave. Ten feet or so from this opening there lies an immense block of stone that is roughly 
rectangular. This block made me think of an altar-stone, and I began to see a picture. 
Some still summer evening, my model and I intend to go there full of purpose to add a 
touch of drama to the scene and immortalize it with the camera. He is as enthusiastic 
as I am over the matter. We intend to light a little fire on the great stone. Then my 
model will strip and stand at the altar with arms uplifted to the dying sun. We shall 
wait until the thin white smoke rises in a slender column against the dark opening of 
the cave — than I shall snap the shutter and I| think get a picture. 

In your quest for the picturesque, free your mind from all modernness, for in these 
days we think so much of clothes that we have almost forgotten the beauty of the body. 
Avoid bathing scenes ascommonplace. Even persuade your model to let his hair grow, or 
at least enroll his services when he needs a hair-cut. Let your mind take flight to pre- 
historic times and the days when nature spirits haunted the woodlands. With the 
camera as your material aid and the beauty of your model and scene as your inspiration, 
learn what joy there is in depicting once more those days when the gods walked the earth 
and youthful Ganymede heard their call as he bound vine-leaves in his hair. 


PRIN EUING ON DEO ais 


ARTHUR HAMMOND 


ing out paper is that correct exposure is essential for good results. 
The method of exposing the paper to light through the negative 
must therefore be such that the exposure can be readily regu- 
lated and adjusted. 

It must be remembered that even a comparatively slight 
variation in the distance between the light source and the print- 
ing frame alters the exposure very materially and some method 
must be adopted to keep this distance uniform. 

Probably the easiest and most satisfactory way is to have the light suspended 
above the work bench and make the exposure by placing the printing frame face up on 
the bench immediately under the light. This will ensure the distance being uniform for 
successive exposures. By means of a string over a pulley or by means of a simple con- 
trivance to shorten or lengthen the cord of the light, the distance between the light 
and the frame can easily be varied, if necessary, for different negatives. 

The reason why a uniform distance between the light source and the printing frame 
is SO important is that a comparatively slight difference in this distance makes a con- 
siderable difference in the exposure. The intensity of the light varies inversely as the 
square of the distance, which means that if, for example, the correct exposure at 1 foot 
from the light be, say, 10 seconds, the correct exposure at 2 feet would be, not twice 
as much, but 2x 2 times as much, or 40 seconds. Thus it will be seen that a difference of 
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even a few inches in the distance would alter the exposure quite considerably and unless 
this were standardized it would be difficult to make a series of similar prints from one nega- 
tive. When this printing distance is known to be uniform, one possibility of error in 
exposure will be eliminated. 

Another reason why this method is advisable is that with the printing frame lying 
face up on the bench, after the light is turned on, both hands are free to do any shading or 
dodging that may be needed. Very often a better print can be secured by shading and 
holding back parts of the negative during the exposure and by giving parts of it a little 
more time. Sometimes this can be done with the hands alone, sometimes pieces of card 
can be cut in certain shapes to shade certain parts. Often in pictures of interiors of 
buildings, the windows are too dense to print out properly with a straight exposure, and 
a mask has to be made with these parts cut out so that all the rest of the negative can be 
covered and shaded from the light, except the windows or those parts that need extra 
time. With the frame lying on the bench and with both hands free to hold and adjust 
the masks, it is much easier to get them just in the right place. Sometimes in printing a 
portrait we want to hold back the face and let the rest of the picture print out a little 
darker. This can be done by cutting out a piece of card or opaque paper a little larger 
than the part to be shaded and holding it with a hair-pin or a piece of stiff wire at a little 
distance from the negative so that it will not show a distinct outline. 

In making a series of similar prints the time of exposure must be measured. An 
Eastman Timer is perhaps the best thing to use for this, but if the cord by which the lamp 
is suspended is as much as a yard in length, the exposure may be timed by letting the 
lamp swing gently to and fro over the printing frame, then, by counting swings, the 
exposure can be timed sufficiently accurately. This gentle swinging of the light also 
tends to equalize the light if the negative is a large one and the light is fairly close to it. 

With the distance and the time standardized, there should be no difficulty in making 
a series of prints from the same negative all exactly alike. 

The exposure of the print should be so adjusted that the print can be fully and com- 
pletely developed, otherwise a pleasing color and good gradations will not be obtained. 
A print that is overexposed and has to be snatched out of the developer quickly to prevent 
its becoming too dark will be apt to be muddy in color and will not have as good a scale 
of gradations as one that is correctly exposed and fully developed. 

Most of the popular developing papers need to be developed for not less than one 
minute, some for a minute and a half or two minutes. If the image appears to be fully 
developed in less than a minute, it is overexposed and a new print should be made. It 
is not advisable to try to save a print that has been much overexposed, and one that is 
much underexposed it is impossible to save. The most satisfactory thing to do is to 
expose a fresh piece of paper. 

It is a good plan, if possible, to have the hanging light so arranged that it can be 
raised or lowered easily, because it is possible to change the quality of the print a little by 
increasing or decreasing the distance between the light and the negative. The strength 
of the light varies considerably according to the distance and a print made by exposure 
to light close to the printing frame will be appreciably flatter or less contrasty than a 
print made with the light more distant. The light has less penetrative power at a greater 
distance and will not pass so easily through the denser parts of the negative and this, 
of course, tends to increase contrasts a little in the resulting print. The time of expos- 
ure is considerably lengthened when the distance is increased, as has been explained in a 
preceding paragraph. ‘The effect is the same as using a weaker light. It is easier, as a 
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rule, to change the distance than to alter the intensity of the light. Much the same effect 
is observed when examining a negative by transmitted light. If we look through a nega- 
tive against a strong light we cannot see the delicate gradations and details as well as 
we can with a diffused and weaker light unless the negative is one that is exceptionally 
dense and opaque. 

The difference in contrast in a print made with a strong light and one made with a 
weaker light is not as great as that to be obtained by using a different grade of paper, but 
it is often just enough to make the difference between a good print and a better one. 

With the many grades of developing papers now available, it is possible to find a suit- 
able paper for almost any negative. It must always be understood that the grading 
of a negative as flat, average or contrasty has nothing to do with density. A negative 
may be dense and still be flat, or it may be thin and still be sufficiently contrasty to need 
a soft paper. The range of contrasts is what we have to consider in selecting the most 
suitable paper; we have to study the difference between the highlights and the shadows. 
We must remember that it is possible to obtain in a negative a longer range of gradations 
than can be reproduced in a print on developing out paper, especially if a double-coated 
plate or film is used, and photographers who use such papers to any considerable extent 
soon learn to adjust the exposure and development of the negative so that the range of 
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tones in the negative is not much more extended than that of the printing paper that is 
to be used. If the range of tones in the negative is greater than that in the paper, we 
have to sacrifice either the highlights or the deepest shadows; if we make the print so 
that we get all the gradation and detail in the highlights, the deepest shadows will be 
black and solid, while if we adjust the exposure to give detail in the deepest shadows, the 
highlights will be harsh and chalky. The soft grades of developing out papers, such as 
are usually recommended for portraiture, seem to have a longer range of tones than the 
harder grades. Whether or not this is actually so, I do not know, but it always seems so 
tome. Often a negative will give a good print on either normal paper or on a soft grade. 
One will have a little more snap and contrast, but both might be good prints. 

After the print is developed, it is a good plan to rinse it in an acid “short stop” bath 
before putting it into the hypo. This helps to prevent stains and also tends to preserve 
the fixing bath. This acid bath is made by adding one and a half ounces of acetic acid, 
28%, to 32 ounces of water. If the acid is purchased in the more concentrated form 
known as glacial acetic acid, this can be reduced to 28% by mixing with water in the 
proportion of 8 to 3 (8 oz. water to 3 oz. acid). After rinsing in the acid short stop bath, 
the print must be completely immersed in the fixing solution. If it is not completely 
covered with the solution, but is partly exposed to the air, the print will very likely become 
stained, and such stains are almost impossible to remove. 

The prints should not be allowed to stick together in the fixing bath; they should be 
separated and stirred around occasionally. 

Films have many advantages over glass plates, yet in one respect glass plates are 
better than films. They have fewer surfaces on which dust may collect. When printing 
films, we have to be sure that not only the film itself is free from dust, but also the glass 
which it is necessary to use in the printing frame. And dust has a most annoying habit 
of inserting itself between the film and the glass in spite of our best efforts to prevent it. 

Sometimes the efforts to keep the glass clean are so strenuous that they defeat their 
own object and only make matters worse. Rubbing the glass will cause it to become 
electrified so that it will attract stray particles very strongly and the more we try to brush 
them off, the more closely they seem to adhere. Possibly the best plan is to wipe the glass 
with the palm or the outer edge of the hand. Sometimes lightly tapping the bench with the 
edge of the glass will dislodge such small particles. The glass and the film should be 
handled by the edges only, to avoid the danger of getting finger prints on them which 
might show in the print. In making a series of prints from one negative, it is a good plan 
to examine the glass occasionally to see if it needs cleaning. It is not always possible in 
the dim light of the printing room to detect the very minute white spots on the print 
caused by fine particles of dust, etc., which cause much extra work in spotting. 

A very convenient accessory for one who has any considerable number of small 
prints to make is an amateur printing box. A simple printing box suitable for small 
prints, up to post-card size, may be purchased for about $10 and it will be found to be a 
most convenient time and labor-saving device. In a box like this it is much easier to 
keep the glass clean and free from dust than when using a printing. frame. The only 
objection to a printing box is that its use precludes the possibility of doing any shading 
or otherwise modifying the print during exposure. | However, by far the majority of 
small prints can be printed without the necessity for anything of this sort, so this is not a 
serious drawback. 

Those who like to make their prints with white margins will find the Eastman Auto- 
Mask printing frame a great time saver. With this device the print can be practically 
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trimmed before it is printed. It is easy to adjust the mask to cut off part of a too 
extensive foreground or to remove part of the sky if there should be too much. Some- 
times a figure or some other prominent object in the picture can be better placed in the 
picture space by a slight adjustment of the mask. There are many photographers who 
are not satisfied to print every negative in a mask of standard size irrespective of 
whether or not it fits the picture, and for them such a device as the auto-masking frame 
is very helpful. 

When using a developing out paper, it is permissible and advisable to use plenty of 
safe light in the printing room. With a good light it is much easier to judge the prints 
and, if the light is safe, there is no reason why plenty of it should not be used. An ordi- 
nary white bulb covered with a piece of the translucent paper in which film packs and 
cut films are wrapped makes an excellent safe light. Orange bulbs that can be used in 
place of the ordinary lamps may be purchased from photographic dealers. 
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After ten or fifteen minutes’ fixing, the prints should be washed in running water and 
a good method of washing is that described in a previous issue in an article on The 
Manipulation of Films,” using a large tray, such as an old baking dish, placed in a bath 
tub, with a pieceof rubber tubing attached to the faucet and clipped to the side of the 
tray with a wooden clip. This causes the water to circulate strongly and the prints are 
kept moving all the time. They do not stick together and the water is able to reach 
every part of them. When sufficiently washed the prints should be dried, face down, 
on a clean surface such as a wooden stretcher covered with cheesecloth. It is a good 
plan to wipe off each print with a swab of cotton to remove any sediment that might have 
settled on it from the wash water. The way I usually do it is to place the prints in a 
pile face up on an old ferrotype plate when removing them from the tray in which they 
have been washing, then, after wiping the face of each print with a swab of cotton, I 
place them face down on the cheesecloth covered stretcher. Drying face down tends 
to prevent too much curling of the print, but any curl there is can easily be removed by 
curling the print the other way under the edge of a straight-edge ruler, being careful not 
to crack the emulsion while doing so. Prints on double weight paper may be flattened — 
by dampening the back and placing them between clean cards, under pressure, for several 
hours. 

Care is needed at all stages in printing, and attention must be paid to every detail. 

If the grade of paper used is one that suits the negative, care and attention, with a 
little skill and experience, will enable anyone to make good prints from almost any nega- 
tive. 


PHOTOGRAPHING DOGS 


G. H. MCKELWAY 


HE photography of animals is generally supposed to be much 
tyza| more difficult than the making of pictures of either persons or 
L4| inanimate things. There are two principal reasons for this belief. 
Red) One is due to the fact that the average photographer makes many 
Mw 4) pictures of landscapes, buildings, or people to each one that he 
e makes of animals, and so lacks the experience needed to obtain 
Mo in| Satisfactory results when attempting to photograph his dumb 
Hi Bi friends. The other difficulty is with the animals themselves; 
d3} having life, they are not content to remain immovable while the — 
ee gets ready, composes the picture, and makes the exposure, something that 
can be counted upon in the case of scenery, architectural subjects, or other things of a like 
nature. Neither do they understand the desirability of posing in the manner wanted by 
the photographer, nor the necessity of holding that pose while the picture is being taken. 

Of course, with wild animals, there being no bond of communication between them 
and the photographer or his assistants, there can be no attempt at posing, other than the 
attracting of the animals’ attention by a noise or movement, so as to get an interested, alert 
attitude and therefore the photography of wild animals is necessarily harder than that of 
those which have been domesticated and are therefore not only without the fear of man 
shown by all wild animals, but have been trained by man to do certain things, so that their 
actions, while acting as they have been trained, may be calculated on and arrangements 
made to obtain the photograph at just the right moment and at just the right place. 
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This training may be very slight, so slight as hardly to warrant the name. . It may 
consist only of the willingness to be driven quietly in certain directions, as in the case of - 
cattle or sheep, or it may include a large number of acts or “tricks” as in the case of highly 
trained horses or dogs. 

_ The type of photograph desired may vary in different cases, but will fall into one of . 
the three following classes, unless it is made merely for the purpose of satisfying the begin- 
ners desire to use his or her camera and shoot anything. With workers having a more 
serious purpose, the picture will be composed either around some beautiful scene and the 
animal or animals introduced into it merely as accessories to add the idea of life and mo- 
tion; or the animal itself will be the principal subject and the photograph of it will be made 
because the horse, or dog, or cow, is a particularly good specimen of its class and the re- 
sulting picture is expected to be characteristic of that type of animal. The third class 
will comprise what may be called portraits of certain animals. While in the second class 
the pictures may be of the same kind that we used to draw when we were children and 
then label “This is a horse, or dog or cow or whatever else we may have hoped to repre- 

’ sent; the pictures of the third class, if similarly designated, would be labeled instead, 
“This is Teddy,’ or Rover, or Buttercup, or some other name which would mean that we 
were attempting to depict some one particular animal rather than any member of its 
family. 

Of the three classes of pictures, the third is undoubtedly the hardest to obtain with 
entirely satisfactory results. It requires all of the skill necessary to show the good points 
of the animal, called for in the second class and, in addition, the photographer must in- 
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clude those points and mannerisms which 
distinguish the individual from the others 
in the same general class. 

Of the various domestic animals, the 
dog is without doubt the most intelligent, 
not in all cases, but as a general rule. While 
there are some few horses that have shown 
great intelligence, the average horse is first 
of all an animal for carrying or drawing 
loads, either of people or materials, and, 
unlike dogs, only a comparatively few of 
them are made the pets and companions 
of men. Cattle and sheep are given still 
less attention and are thought of ordina- 
rily merely as being valuable for supplying 
material for food and clothing. While cats 
are petted nearly as much as dogs, they are 
not so adaptable to teaching, and, although 
they make good subjects for pictures, the 
photographs, as a rule, do not show such 
variety as is the case with dogs. 

One of the most important requirements 
of photographs of most animals, especially  * eR ae ae 
dees and horses, is alertness. A cow or *!®% ? G. A, Vee 
sheep does not need to have this quality to make a good picture, and many fine pictures .of 
cats show them lying down and dozing contentedly, but horses and dogs, and especially the 
latter, should be shown with their heads up, ears forwards, and looking expectantly at 
somebody or something. 

The animal can be made to register this alert expression by a sudden word or gesture 
by the photographer an instant before the shutter is released, but in all such cases the ani- 
mals will be looking directly at him at the moment that the picture is taken, and you will 
not want to photograph all of your subjects full face. Another objection to having the 
photographer attract the animal's attention is that he can seldom hold it for more than a 
moment, and often the gesture needed to attract the animal's attention will require the 
use of a hand which should be, at the same time, steadying the camera or snapping the 
picture. Better work can, therefore, generally be done by the photographer if he has an 
assistant who can get the dog to assume the desired position, although the writer has pro- 
cured some very good dog pictures by using a small camera which he could both hold and 
operate with only one of his hands, while using the other hand to control the animal. 

On account of the restlessness of most dogs, it is difficult to get good pictures of them 
with cameras of either the ordinary studio or view type, with which it is first necessary 
to focus the camera, then insert the plate-holder, next draw the slide, and, finally, make the 
exposure. By the time that all of this has been done, the animal has moved enough to 
bring itself out of focus, and has gotten entirely out of the angle of view of the lens. 

With these two types of cameras excluded, there remain the fixed focus type, the 
folding cameras, and those of the reflecting type. On account of the poor shutter and 
lens equipment of the box cameras, they can be used only with dogs which are remarkably 
quiet or which are posed in good light and are not moving rapidly. 
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The folding cameras of the familiar Kodak or Ansco type are much better, especially 
when equipped with anastigmat lenses and high grade shutters, as the latter are capable of 
stopping all but very quick motions, while the lenses, if opened wide, will pass enough 
light to prevent underexposure of the negatives. Such cameras, too, can be focused, with 
the advantage that the pictures can be made much sharper than those ordinarily taken 
with the box cameras. 

However, when attempting to photograph a dog, do not try to use the little reflecting 
finder generally made a part of the camera by its maker. These finders are only nuisances, 
even when you have plenty of time to compose your pictures, and are valueless for pictures 
where there is much motion. A much better type is the direct view finder, mounted on 
the side of the camera and consisting of either a piece of glass or a frame of wire through 
which the photographer can see clearly and snap the shutter at just the right moment. 

Of all of the various types of cameras, that best suited for animal photography is the 
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reflex, of which the best known example in this country is the Graflex. This camera 
allows the use of fast lenses, permitting photography where the light is not very good but 
not requiring that the animal does not move and, in good light, allowing of very short 
exposures. The shutters of the focal plane types, used with these cameras, are very effi- 
cient and are also very fast, so that there is no trouble in stopping the quickest movement. 
In addition, the focusing with this camera can be done as easily and as sharply as with the 
view or studio cameras, while the reflex camera does not require any clumsy tripod and 
can be focused with the plate in place and the slide drawn, so that there need be no delay 
between the moments when the focusing is finished and the shutter tripped. Another 
advantage of the Graflex camera is that the image is seen on the ground glass in the same 
way that it would be seen by the eye and is not inverted as with the other two types of 
cameras just mentioned. 


Whatever the camera used, it is best to have the dog out in a strong light as then 
only short exposures are needed, allowing the animal to move around if it so desires or 
if the photographer wishes to have a picture of it in action. “There is no such objection 
to the taking of a picture of a dog in a strong light that there is with aperson. The light 
will‘not make the dog squint and the dog’s hair will not reflect the strong light as a per- 
son's flesh will, so that there will not be the same strong contrasts in a picture of a dog 
that there would be of a person in the same kind of light. Indeed, it will be found to be 
very difficult to get a good picture of a dog with long black hair unless he is in a well 
illuminated place or unless the exposure is a very slow one or with an unusually fast lens. 
One of my first attempts at canine photography was made with a little black spaniel as the 
subject, and, although he was much quieter than most dogs are, yet it was not until I 
had wasted many negatives, each series with a longer exposure than the one preceding, that 
I was enabled to make a picture which would show up to advantage the long, silky hair. 


Not only must the dog be placed where he will receive plenty of light, but, in choosing 
the location for taking the picture, thought must be given to the background as well. 
Many pictures of dogs, as well as persons, are spoiled because the photographer has given 
this matter no thought, having been interested only in his immediate subject and having 
forgotten or not noticed its surroundings. Here again a fast lens and a camera of the 
Graflex type are great advantages. The fast lens, if well opened, will give very little 
depth to the picture so that while the figure of the animal may be as sharp as desired, 
subjects which might form a distracting or objectionable background will be so out of 
focus as to be blended with other objects and therefore unnoticeable. Also, while with most 
types of cameras the photographer can only guess as to what, in the background, will be 
in focus and what out of focus, if he uses a Graflex he will see on the ground glass just what 
will be reproduced in the finished picture and can stop down enough to make sure that all 
parts of the dog will be in proper focus and yet keep everything else so subdued that it 
will not affect the picture. 

It is to be hoped that the writer's predilection for the reflecting type of camera will 
not discourage others who may read this from attempting to make photographs of dogs 
with other kinds of cameras and lead them to believe that good pictures made with such 
cameras are impossible or even very difficult. 

That is not the case, although I believe that with the reflex cameras good pictures 
can be made more easily than with any other type. The photographing of dogs is not 
easy but at the same time it is nothing which any good, careful amateur cannot accomplish 
if he or she will only use care and forethought. First-class pictures may not come at the. 
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first trial, but, after a little experience has been gained, the quality of the work will repay 
any lover of dogs for the time and study put into it. 

The best work will be done by those who are not only good photographers but who 
know and love dogs and understand from just what angles the pictures should be taken 
to show off the good points of the dogs to the greatest advantage. 

Often pictures that will appear to the uninitiated to be better than the ordinary, will 
not appeal to the person who knows and understands the breed of the dog which has been 
photographed, because such photographs may not give sufficient prominence to those 
points upon which the quality of the dog can be judged. 
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Nature and Wild Life 


A. BROOKER KLUGH, M. A. 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY IN AUGUST. — August is, 
from the standpoint of the nature photographer, 
very similar to July. Insects are the predominating 
animals, and the development of tall plants is the 
chief feature of the vegetation. Fruits of various 
kinds appear in larger numbers in August than they 
do earlier in the season, and this phenomenon is 
perhaps the main distinctive feature of this month. 

In regards to insects the nature photographer will 
be just as busy in August as in July, because many 
species emerge from their cocoons, or reach their 
adult stage, in August. Insects exhibit a very wide 
variation in the length of their life-cycle, some pass- 
ing from egg to maturity in the course of two or 
three weeks, while others take some months, and 
some require three or more years to come to maturity. 
Ina very large number of insects the cycle from egg 
to egg covers a year, though the winter may be 
passed in the form of egg, larva, pupa or adult. It 
should be one of the main aims of the insect pho- 
tographer to secure as complete a series as possible 
of the life-history of particular species of insects, 
rather than one stage of one species and another stage 
of another insect, as the former method of proce- 
dure furnishes pictures which are of far greater 
scientific value than the latter. 

The photography of the taller herbaceous plants, 
which constitute one of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the vegetation of August and September, 
is not an easy matter, as these plants rarely compose 
as well as the lower plants of the earlier part of the 
season. Also because of their height it is hardly 
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feasible to use a silk tent, which can be used with 
such good effect in the case of lower plants, to keep 
off the wind, so that one has to wait for a calm period 
to photograph them. 

The photography of wild fruits is a matter which 
is usually somewhat neglected as compared with the 
photography of flowers. Yet many of these fruits 
make very satisfactory compositions, and it is, 
moreover, necessary to include photographs of 
plants in fruit as well as in flower if one is to have an 
adequate pictorial record of the flora of a region. 
Since the color of these fruits is one of their out- 
standing characteristics it is necessary to use pan- 
ee plates and filters to portray them success- 
ully. 


WORTH-WHILE OPINIONS ON NATURE PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. — I have frequently referred to the very 
great value of photography in natural science, and it 
is now my pleasure to present, not my own opinion, 
but the opinions of three men who are recognized as 
leaders in their particular fields. 

Dr. David Fairchild, of Washington, who has a 
world-wide reputation as an investigator of the 
vegetable food-resources of the various countries of 
the globe, and who has done such valuable work in 
introducing various foreign plants which are now 
grown successfully in the United States, is an en- 
thusiastic and_ skillful photographer. Dr. Fair- 
child is strongly of the opinion that every man who 
takes up botanical work, whether it be from the 
purely scientific or from the applied side, should 
devote special attention to developing a high degree 
of efficiency in photographic technique. 

Dr. A. P. Knight, Chairman of the Biological 
Board of Canada, was recently talking to a young 
man who was just entering upon a career as a biolo- 
gist. Dr. Knight said “I see you are going in for 
photographic work. That's right: every biologist 
should be a good photographer.” 

Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the famous painter of 
birds, in a recent lecture which I had the pleasure of 
hearing, paid a most eloquent tribute to the highly 
beneficial effect which photography has had upon 
painting, especially upon the painting of animals. 
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NEST OF VESPULA DIABOLICA 


EVENING PRIMROSE MOTH (Khodophera florica) 
A. BROOKER KLUGH 


Such opinions as these, expressed by outstanding 
men in different fields, are not only extremely gratify- 
ing to the nature photographer, but they show him 
that he is not only working for his own satisfaction, 
but is rendering a service in other fields than his own. 


DEVELOPMENT IN Hot WEATHER. — The nature 
photographer, in common with other photographers, 
is likely to encounter some trouble in the operations 
of developing, fixing and washing of negatives in 
hot weather. This trouble is more likely to occur 
in August than during any other month, because by 
this time the water-supply in many places has be- 
come warm as a result of the cumulative action of 
preceding hot weather. 

This trouble manifests itself in the softening of 
the emulsion, which may frill very badly at the edges, 
develop an abundant crop of pinholes, or even 
come off in patches. 

There are several ways of meeting this situation. 
The use of an ice bath around the developing tray is 
sometimes advocated. This, alone, is more likely to 
do more harm than good, because the trouble is 
caused, not by the relatively short immersion in a 
warm developer, but by the longer immersion in 
the warm wash-water, and if the temperatures of 
the developer, fixing bath and wash-water are very 
far apart, strains are set up in the emulsion which 
augment the trouble. 

Another way of meeting the situation is to use 
plates which are coated with an emulsion that is 
resistant to moderate degrees of heat. Different 
brands of plates vary very greatly in this respect. 
Some will stand a developer at 27° C. and wash- 
water at 23° C. with only the slightest evidence of 
frilling, while under these conditions the emulsion of 
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other plates will become extremely soft and spongy, 
and will frill for half an inch or more round the edge 
or loosen up over a large part of the plate. Some 
makers put out special “Tropical” plates, in which 
the gelatine is hardened when the coating is 
prepared, and such plates stand high temperatures 
very well. But it is obviously out of the question 
to obtain such plates after the conditions which 
give rise to trouble have set in, and they can only be 
considered when one is outfitting for work in 
regions where he knows the water-supply will be 
warm. 

The most effective way of meeting this difficulty 
is to use a hardening agent, either after development 
(that is between development and fixing), in the 
fixing bath, or after fixing. On the whole chrome 
alum is the most satisfactory hardening agent, and 
the use of a sufficient amount of this reagent in the 
fixing-bath will prevent trouble except under extreme 
conditions A fixing-bath made up as follows is 
quite efficient: 


Water 2.00. a ts b+ oles 500 CC. 
Sodium: thiosulphate. ... sea 125 grams 
Sodium bisulphite........ 72a 15 grams 
Chrome alum... ...+5 45945) eee 10 grams 


If the wash-water is so warm that the amount of 
hardening given by this bath is not sufficient, 
formalin may be employed. Formalin isa 40% solu- 
tion of formaldehyde (a gas) in water, but this 40% 
solution is sometimes labelled “‘formaldehyde,” and 
this mis-naming occasionally leads people astray in 
making up their working solutions A ten per cent 
solution of formalin in water should be made up 
and the negatives soaked in this for three minutes, 


CONEFLOWER (Rudbeckia hirta) 
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either between the developing and fixing, or after 
fixing. It might be thought that it would be ad- 
vantageous to soak the negatives in the formalin 
solution before development, but formalin reacts 
with sodium sulphite (which is a constitutent of 
the majority of modern developers) to form sodium 
hydroxide, which is a substance that increases the 
energy of the developer and is likely not only to 
result in undue density, but to give fog. 

_ A developer at a moderate temperature (22° C 
to 25°C), a fixing-bath at the same temperature, and 
the use of a ten per cent solution of formalin before 
washing, will, with plates coated with a reasonably 
resistant emulsion, obviate the troubles which are 
likely to arise in development in some localities in 
August. 


Our ILLUSTRATIONS. — The photograph of the 
Nighthawk, sitting on the parapet of the roof of a 
house, by H. C. White, shows the appearance of this 
bird in repose very well, and is a picture which will 
be of interest to people who know this bird only as it 
performs its aerial evolutions overhead. 

The spray of Button Bush, Cephalanthus occi- 
dentalis, in fruit, by Roger Moyer, is, from every 
standpoint, a very good nature photograph. In 
the first place Mr. Moyer has seized upon a subject 
which is of a kind that is much too often passed over 
in favor of something more striking, and yet which 
must receive attention if the flora of North America 
is to receive adequate pictorial treatment. In the 
second place he has made a satisfactory pictorial 
arrangement; there is no tangle of branches to con- 
fuse the eye, and the picture-space is well filled. As 


to whether the picture would have been benefited or 
not by the inclusion of the lower part of the lowest 
leaf and the tip of the upper leaf is a question which 
could only be decided by comparison with a print in 
which these parts were included. In the third place, 
the definition is excellent, and the subject stands 
out well from the background. 

The Blue Flag, /ris versicolor, is a very attractive 
plant, but it is one which, in my experience, is: far 
from easy to photograph at all adequately. It 
exhibits the difficulties which are inherent in the 
photography of tall herbaceous plants. Being tall, 
in order to include the lower part of the stems, the 
flowers have to be shown on a smaller scale than is 
desirable. Yet, if we include only the flowers and 
the tops of the stems and leaves the picture has a 

cut-off"’ appearance which is far from satisfactory. 
A second difficulty presents itself in regard to 
grouping. Ifa very small group is selected, we have 
a “height without breadth’ appearance, and this 
effect is heightened by the upright lines of the leaves 
and stems: if we decide upon a larger group we 
usually have to resort to a place where there is a 
more or less extensive bed of this species, and in this 
case the difficulty is to find the point at which to 
‘cut’ to right and left so that the picture will not 
have an unfinished appearance laterally. 


BLUE FLAG Uris versicolor) 
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Boneset, Eupatorium perfoliatum, is another ex- 
ample of the photography of tall plants. The clump 
selected in this case was chosen because it stood by 
itself, and was in such a situation that the cedars 
some distance off made an effective dark background 
for the white flowers. 

The Coneflower Rudbeckia hirta, is an example 
of a photograph of a tall plant in which it was pos- 
sible to keep the background sharp without unduly 
diminishing the effectiveness of the principal subject. 
This was possible because, firstly, the flowers were of 
large size, and secondly, because a panchromatic 
plate and K3 filter were used, thus giving a high 
value to the yellow flowers. 

The Yellow Water Lily, Nymphaea advena, is not a 
very easy plant to photograph because the best 
specimens grow in water of such a depth that the 
use of a tripod is precluded. This picture was taken 
by wading out to the limit of a pair of hip boots and 
using a reflex. 

The Spiny Rose Gall, Rhodites bicolor, is sometimes 
quite common on the various species of wild roses, 
and is a good example of the remarkable change 
which the activity of gall-forming insects bring 
about in vegetable structure. 


PIN-CUSHION MOSS 
A. BROOKER KLUGH 


(Leucobryum glaucum) 
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SPRAY OF BUTTON’ BUSH RocGER MoyYER 

The Pin-cushion Moss, Leucobryum glaucum, is an 
interesting moss which is not uncommon in the 
woods in many localities, and whose dense, rounded, 
habit of growth at once suggest its common name. 
This picture was taken with aWatch-pocket Carbine, 
and illustrates the fact that while the very small 
camera is not to be recommended for nature work it 
can, if it permits of focusing down to three feet or 
less, be used quite effectively upon certain subjects. 

The Evening Primrose Moth, Rhodophora florida, 
is a very beautiful little moth — pale yellow marked 
with pink — which is always associated with that 


_ species. 


The nests of the various species of hornets are 
ticklish subjects for the nature photographer, but 
they must receive attention if one’s photographic 
study of the insects of his locality is to be at all rep- 
resentative. The nest of Vespula diabolica which is 
shown here is an unusually large one for this species, 
and is as large as, and very much like, the nests of 
the White-faced Hornet, Vespula maculata. ‘This 
nest was found in a situation in which it was impos- 
sible to photograph it without building a special plat- 
form, so it was cut down, moved, and photographed, 
all without any catastrophies in the way of stings. 
How this was done I leave open as a guessing com- 
petition to readers for the present. 

The caterpillar of Acronycta oblinita is a species of 
which the chief diagnostic characteristic is the ar- 
rangement of the hairs in definite, radiating tufts, 
and is a good example of the need of critical defini- 
tion in insect photography. 


H. C. WHITE 
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TADPOLES OF RANA SYLVATICA (Life size) 


The picture of the tadpoles of the Wood Frog, 
Rana sylvatica, shows these tadpoles in two stages of 
development, the one above having both hind: and 
front legs developed, the one below the hind legs 
only. This picture was taken in a little plate-glass 
aquarium by the method which I have previously 
described. An interesting feature of this photograph 
is that it shows a peat-moss, Sphagnum cymbifolium, 
in fruit. Peat-mosses reproduce extensively by 
vegetative reproduction and are to be found in fruit 
only on rather rare occasions. 


The picture of the head of a dragonfly, Aeschna 
umbrosa, shows the immense size of the eyes in 
these insects, which make up over two-thirds of 
the head, and the extremely small antennae. This 
photograph was taken by the use of the Davon 
Telemicroscopic attachment ona microscope by the 
method which I| have described in a preceding issue. 


PRAISE FROM A PICTORIALIST. — Nature photog- 
raphy is, as we have pointed out before, coming into 
its own, and is receiving recognition from workers 
outside their special field. Ward Muir, whose work 
both as a pictorialist and a critic is widely known, 
writing in a recent number of The Amateur Photog- 
rapher, treats of “monotonous-minded specialism” 
and goes on to say: ‘So also with all kinds of scien- 
tific photography some of which, such as botanical 
work, especially the portraiture of flowers growing 
in their natural habitat, often includes a distinct 
tinge of the pictorial. The botanical photographer, 
photo-micrographer, and their brethren, need by no 
means have monotonous minds. The ‘mere’ pic- 
torialist is far more apt to fall into the sin of 
monotonous-mindedness than the sincere scientific 
specialist.” 
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The Photographic Review 
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CREAM TINTED PaPerR.—B. Hedlund suggests the 
following method of tinting prints on white paper: 
immerse the print direct from the developer in a 
weak bath of glacial acetic acid, about 1:128. A few 
seconds or half an hour may be the time of immer- 
sion, so that a batch of prints may be left in the bath 
until ready and all treated together. The prints 
should not be washed after the acid bath, but placed 
face up on a sheet of glass, the surface moisture re- 
moved and exposed to daylight until a decided tint 
is obtained. ‘They should then be fixed in a 20 per 
cent hypo solution plus 2% per cent dry sodium 
sulphite. If the prints are to be sulphided, the tint 
obtained by exposure to daylight must be much 
darker. Paterns, masks and border negatives may 
be applied to the prints before exposure to daylight 
(Britvde Phot. 1657 12, 103)? “The obyious-ex- 
planation of the tinting of the ground would seem 
to be the reduction of some of the silver salt by the 
action of light, a printing-out in fact, and the sul- 
phiding of this in the subsequent fixing bath, caused 
by the acid retained by the gelatine and paper, 
acting on the hypo and sulphite, giving rise to 
yellow silver sulphide. 
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WarM Prints Direct. — Thermit recommends 
the following method of obtaining warm black tones 
on slow development papers. Three solutions 
are made up: 


A 
INACCOL et eee, oars et ee 2 16 gr. 
ly arochsnonuces cake 8.4 2g 64 gr. 
Sodium sulphite, dry ... 45 g 350 gr. 
Pyrogallol es ee an waar 1g 16 gr. 
Waterton re ete ee 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


B. Sodium carbonate, dry, 5 per cent solution. 

C. Borax, 10 per cent solution. 
This last may precipitate some crystals as it cools. 
The advantage of these three solutions is that A 
and B in equal volumes form a first-rate negative 
developer. With addition of a little bromide the 
mixture forms an excellent developer for papers. 
With A and C an excellent developer for positives 
on glass isobtained. Equal volumes of all three give 
warm brown-black prints on development papers. 
The exposure should be such as to permit of develop- 
ment being completed in 3 to 4 minutes at a normal 
temperature of 15° C. (60° F.). Increase of the C 


content with increased exposure tends to reddish ° 


tints. Acid fixing is not essential, but care is neces- 
sary, particularly if brown or reddish tones are 
aimed at, to develop lightly, as prints gain in depth 
and color on drying. This applies especially to 
matt papers (Brit. J. Phot., 1925, 72, 107). 


AERIAL Foc. — Messrs. Dundon & Crabtree 
(This Journal, 1925, 38) pointed out that pina- 
cryptol green largely prevented aerial fog. Now the 
Pathé Research Laboratory states that basic scarlet 
N is more active still. Using pinacryptol green, 
phenosafranin and basic scarlet N in the ratio of 
1:100,000 of developer, the densities of aerial fog 
WEre 0.04, 0.03 and 0.01 respectively (Brit. J. Phot., 
1925, 72, 107). This should be of great value for 
cine and all film tank work. 


WANTED — A Correcr TITLE. — A point of 
some interest has been raised in Germany as to the 
use of the term “‘gaslight’’ paper as descriptive of 
the slower brands of contact-printing papers. It is 
claimed that this is misleading and causes many 
novices to ask whether it can also be exposed by 
electric light. The remedy for this is the use of the 
term ‘Kunstlicht-Papier,” or artificial light paper. 
This has been adopted by some of the German paper 
manufacturers. But this term would also seem to 
be misleading, as bromide paper is an “‘artificial 
light’’ paper. “Gaslight” was first applied to these 
papers in the early days of Velox and there was the 
familiar advertisement of a batswing burner with a 
near-by printing frame. The term was quite dis- 
tinctive, was never misunderstood and is even in 
use in England at the present day The term ‘‘de- 
velopment paper,’ which has come into general use 
on this side, is at any rate not distinctive and may 
be misleading, for bromide paper is a ““development”’ 
paper. Bromide has become a distinctive term for a 
particular class of paper, which in many cases is 
coated with pure bromide of silver emulsions, 
though many contain a small amount of iodide as 
well. Why then should we not adopt an equally 
distinctive term and call gaslight paper chloro- 
bromide? Most of them are coated with emulsions 
containing these two halides. The term is distinc- 
tive, differentiates them clearly from the bromide 
papers and at once marks the difference between 
them and the citro-chloride or printing-out papers. 
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TONING INSTEAD OF REDUCTION. — Zpk suggests 
that instead of reducing harsh, contrasty nega- 
tives, it is better to tone the image blue. This 
considerably prolongs the scale of gradation with- 
out hurting the negative. The solution suggested is: 


Ammonio-ferric citrate .. 22 15% gr. 

Sulphuric acid we eee 5 ccm 38 min. 

Water ne tek ech atee eee 1000 ccm 16 OZ 
Dissolve and add: 

Potassium ferricyanide .. 2g 15% gr. 


According to the duration of the action of this bath 
the image turns blackish-green to greenish-blue. 
It is advisable to fix the negatives again in a fresh 
plain hypo bath (Camera (Lucerne), 1925, 3, 175). 
This is a very old dodge. The statement that the 
negative is not hurt or damagéd depends entirely 
upon the point of view. The bluish image consists 
of Prussian blue and silver ferrocyanide, and/by 
fixing this latter salt is dissolved leaving nothing but 
the Prussian blue image. This is not absolutely 
permanent in light. 


‘TRANSPARENT PAPER NEGATIVES. — Zpk suggests 
that, in order to protect the paper from being stained 
by the oxidation products of the developer, it should 
be rubbed before exposure with vaseline, taking 
care not to get any on the gelatine surface. In 
order to make the paper more translucent when 
using small negatives or positives for enlarging it 
may be rubbed with (a) 1 part of vaseline and 2 
gasoline; (b) 1 castor oil and 5 alcohol; (c) glycerin 
10, vaseline 100, ether 3 parts; (d) 2 white wax, 
15 alcohol, 1 part ether; use the clear solution only. 
Or, bathe the paper in a 25 per cent solution of gum 
dammar in toluol, heated to 30° C. (86° F.). The 
mineral oils are better than castor, which is apt to 
dry out in streaks. The prints should be laid face 
down on a sheet of glass and well rubbed with the 
chosen medium till evenly translucent, then left 


several hours to dry (Camera (Lucerne), 1925, 3, 175). 


THE PASSING OF THE LENS. — H. F. Roach has 
patented a combination of prisms which shall be 
useful for photography, microscopy, etc. As will be 
seen from the figure, the apparatus consists of two 
rhomboidal prisms, the upper surfaces of which are 
curved, or both upper and lower may be curved. If 
the curved surfaces are cylindrical, anamorphous 
images will be obtained. In the diagram the path 
of the light is shown as proceeding from left to 
right (U. S. Pat. 1,525,658, 1925). Reflectors are, 
of course, in common use for astronomical work. 


Beard, 1841, used a concave mirror of 7 in. aperture 
and 12 in. focus for daguerreotype. Lechi, 1852, and 
Draper, 1854, used elliptical mirrors. Zenger, 1875, 
specially recommended mirrors as being free from 
chromatic aberration. The main objection to these 
instruments, and this particular one may be looked 
upon as a mirror, is the very small angle included. 


CoLorinc LANTERN Stipes. — R. J. Carnotel 
Suggests that the image of lantern slides may be 
toned by a mordanting process. After fixation 
and thorough washing the slide should be immersed 
until bleached in: 


Potassium ferricyanide .. 33-2 253) 91, 
Potassium bichromate .. 66 g 58 gr. 
Glacial acetic acid ...... 200 ccm 34 OZ. 
PEO ER : Madie e's ds ace ss 1000 ccm 16 OZ. 


Black-tone plates require from 15 to 20 minutes at 
least, while slow contact (development or gaslight) 
plates are bleached in from 5 to 8 minutes. Wash 
thoroughly in water till all trace of yellowness dis- 
appears, then immerse in the dye bath or the latter 


may be locally painted on. The composition of the 

bath should be: . 
aCe) 8 5 os oe 2s 0.2t00.25g° 14to2 gr. 
Glacial acetic acid ...... 2.5 CCM 19 min. 
ERIE ese Su saw os > 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


The colors may appear crude and can be softened 
down by the addition of very little nigrosin J to 
the bath. The basic dyes that can be used in this 
way are safranin for red; methylen blue; auramin 
for yellow; malachite green for green, methy] violet 
for violet; chrysoidin for orange. They may be 
mixed in all proportions to obtain intermediate 


tints. From 5 to 10 minutes is usually long enough 

to tone. If a general tint is required the slide may 

be immersed in: . 
Pee cicis w aes v's 2g 15. at: 
Glacial acetic acid ....... 5 2g 38 min. 
MARGE GA aor ile. ce hs. 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


The acid dyes that can be used are: eosin or ponceau 
for red; amido-naphthol blue for blue; tartrazin or 
naphthol yellow S for yellow; acid green for green 
and orange Lumiére G for orange (Photo pour Tous; 
1925, 2, 275). The above mordanting process is 
practically that suggested by Bullock (U. S. Pat. 
1,279,248, 1918) and the bath given is far too strong 
in acetic acid; about one-tenth only of that advised 
should be used. 


_ FINDING THE. FocaL LENGTH OF A LENS. —N. 
Felisat recommends the following method as being 
the simplest and most easily carried out. Let A 
represent the size of an object, such as a yard mea- 
sure, and a the size of its image, the lens being 
placed at L. It is assumed that the nodal points of 
incidence and emergence are coincident. Let P be 
the distance from the node of incidence to the object 
and P’ that from the node of emergence to the image; 
P + P’ will then be the distance from the object to 
. the ground glass. Putting the above into equations 
we have: 


a pr 
The values of P and P’ are then: 
P =f (n+1) andP’ =f (: ze ~) 
n 
Then: 
Pat Pla fi (nt24 =) 
n 


Hence: 


(P+P)n 


5 A 


(a=F 1)? 


If one knows A and a, one can deduce n, forn=A+a 
and if (P = P’) be known f may be found. Prac- 
tically a meter or yard measure should be pinned 
against a wall. The camera should be set up so 
that an image of the measure or part of it is formed 
on the ground glass. Greater accuracy will be ob- 
tained if a negative be taken and the measurement 
made on this. Dividing the number of divisions on 
the tape by the number of divisions in the image 
gives n. A is thus at once known. A plumb line 
should be used and the distance P -++ P’ measured 
on the floor. The rest is obvious (Bull. Soc. frang. 
Phot., 1925, 66, 242). This method was first sug- 
gested, it is believed, about forty years ago by De- 
benham, but it is very simply stated in this note. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF PLATE SPEEDS. — The 
Royal Photographic Society recently held a confer- 
ence on this subject, preparatory to a report to the 
International Congress of Photography to be held 
this summer in Paris. But a brief synopsis of the 
papers can be given, though they are well worth 
reading in their entirety by those interested in the , 
subject. 

Mr. J. W. T. Walsh, of the National Physical 
Laboratory, opened the ball with a paper on the 
light source for sensitometry. The principal require- 
ments are: (1) reproducibility, both as regards 
intensity and spectral distribution; (2) constancy; 
(3) convenience in use. Practically, a primary 
standard in which reproducibility and constancy are 
the main points, and secondary standards in which 
some accuracy may be sacrificed for the sake of low 
cost and ease in-use, will have to be adopted. One 
important point is the color or spectral distribution of 
the standard light, and an arbitrary convention 
must be agreed upon. If, for instance, a light of 
daylight composition is adopted, this will be unfair 
for a plate designed for artificial light work, which is 
relatively richer in the red, orange and yellow of the 
spectrum. Different standards may be practically 
adopted, but one standard would have enormous 
advantages. 

Lights may be classified into screened and un- 
screened. An example of the former is the carbon 
arc and of the latter screened acetylene. In the 
latter case the source and the screen must be repro- 
ducible and the high sensitiveness of the plate to the 
ultra-violet ..must.. be taken into consideration. 
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Assuming that a daylight spectral composition is 
the desideratum as the fairest for universal compari- 
son, one may use the ‘‘color temperature” as a 
convenient standard. This may be defined as the 
temperature at which a black body emits light of the 
same color as that given by the source under con- 
sideration. Although the color does not alone 
determine the spectral distribution, it defines it 
within close limits. The color temperatures of some 
sources are: 


Acetylene flaine =: 221 ne cae 2,360 absolute 


Tungsten lamp (8.2 lumens =watt) ...... 2,360 
Gas-filled lamp (20 lumens =watt) ...... 2,950 
(SAT DOM: ATC Me canes <emaee oeen eed 3,700 approx. 
Noon sunlight am aameon cee 5,000 approx. 


It will be seen that the carbon arc most nearly 
approaches sunlight, and this is the one source with 
a reproducible continuous spectrum with the highest 
color temperature. Under specified conditions the 
crater of the arc is very constant both as regards 
intensity per unit area and spectral distribution. 
The Forest arc is the best as regards constancy and 
reproducibility. In this two negative carbons are 
arranged approximately at 100 degrees to the posi- 
tive carbon. Using carbons of 8 mm diameter and a 
total current of 7 to 10 amperes, the brightness of 
the crater is uniform over its entire surface, and a 
definite candle power can be obtained by inserting a 
small diaphragm of accurately known dimensions. 
This are will work silently over a wide range of 
currents and gives 176 candles per square millimeter. 

The gas-filled tungsten lamp has twodisadvantages, 
the one that it is enclosed in glass and care must be 
taken that this latter exerts no absorption on the 
photographically important part of the spectrum. 
The second is that it will have to be operated under 
carefully specified conditions as to voltage. The 
acetylene flame is unscreened and the highest color 
temperature available is 3,600. If a closer approxi- 
mation to daylight is required a screen source must 
be used. All screens fail in the extreme violet and 
ultra-violet, and gelatine or glass screens are not 
reproducible with certainty, therefore, liquid cells 
would have to be used and these introduce complica- 
tions in everyday use. 

In the discussion on this question the main point 
seems to have been that, taking into consideration 
that there might be a permissible margin in develop- 
ment of 5 per cent, it was needless to strive for an 
accuracy of closer than 1 per cent in the light source. 
The main point was that a conventional standard 
should be adopted and that all should talk the same 
language. 

S. O. Rawling opened the discussion on the expos- 
ure mechanism, pointing out that there were two 
methods of exposing test plates. First, by exposing 
portions of the material to different intensities of 
light and second, exposing for different times to 
light of a definite intensity. Variation of the dis- 
tance between the light source and the plate was the 
simplest method, according to the inverse square law. 
While simple and accurate it is clumsy in operation, 
requiring a long bench and several operations for the 
necessary exposures. ‘The intensity may be varied 
by employing different areas of a uniformly illum- 
inated source, as in the use of a diffusing screen and 
apertures of varying size. The disadvantage of this, 
though not serious, is the possibility of the character 
of the light source being altered in passage through the 
diffusing screen. Another method is to use various 
matt reflecting surfaces. The use of crossed Nicol 
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prisms is not very convenient or extremely accurate 
Neutral screens may be either in wedge or step form. 
As a rule the gradation is constant over almost the 
whole of a good wedge, though the extreme ends are 
usually faulty. It has been found that both forms 
are very nearly neutral, absorbing all colors equally, 
but that the absorption rises very rapidly in the 
ultra-violet, and this may introduce a complicating 
factor. Scatter by the wedge material will cause an 
error if parallel light be used, but commercial wedges 
are nearly free from this defect. 

The use of a slotted diaphragm or sector wheel is 
open to the objections that the accurate cutting of 
the sectors is a difficult task, and if the wheel be 
rapidly rotated in front of the plate the errors intro- 
duced are considerable, differing for almost every 
plate or type of emulsion. Further, constant and 
consistent speed values can not be obtained there- 
with. A great improvement is obtained if the wheel 
be rotated slowly as by a well-governed gramophone 
motor. This permits also of the use of straight 
diaphragms, which may be easier to cut. 

Plates and papers do not obey the Bunsen-Roscoe 
reciprocity law, that is to say, the product of in- 
tensity x time, but the magnitude of the effect de- 
pends on the ‘actual values of the two components, 
time and intensity. As a rule as the intensity is 
diminished the exposure must be increased to pro- 
duce a given effect. From work carried out by 
L. A. Jones, of the Kodak Research Laboratory, it 
would seem, however, that working with intensities 
between 4 and 20 meter-candles, the characteristic 
curves agree fairly well. In practice, plates are 
exposed in a camera and negatives produced accord- 
ing to the intensity scale. This then appears to be 
the best to adopt with a standard time of exposure. 

Messrs. Davidson & Balmain compared the vari- 
ous methods of sector wheel and wedge. They sug- 
gested a series of strips of matt opal glass, 23x 1 in., 
mounted at right angles to the axis of a metal 
rod so that they could be rotated round the axis. 
These strips were mounted horizontally in a box, 
lined with black velvet and illuminated from above 
by a line-o-lite lamp. Thus by rotating the strips 
to a greater or less extent round the rod, more or 
less light was reflected through a _ longitudinal 
diaphragm in front of the box. These strips were 
focused in a camera. Attempts were made during 
the discussion to bring into consideration the 
absorbing action of the lens. But this was justly 
thrown out of court. 

When dealing with development, some interesting, 
though not new, facts were emphasized by Dr. W. 
Clark, who opened the discussion on this subject. 
Assuming uniform exposure, non-uniformity of 
development was a well-known defect, being due to 
bad mixing of the emulsion, errors in coating, varia- 
tion in thickness of the film as the result of poor 
coating or inequalities in the glass, non-uniformity of 
drying, lack of uniformity in the action of the de- 
veloper, differential swelling and hardening of the 
film and irregularities in fixing, washing and drying. 
Many of these faults can be obviated by the manu- 
facturer. One important point is that the test plate 
should be cut from the middle of a larger plate so 
as to avoid the well-known “‘edge effect,’’ where the 
emulsion is invariably thinner. 

The most important factor is irregularity of de- 
velopment. During this process bromide is formed 
and retards development according to its concentra- 
tion. Since it is formed relatively most where most 
silver is reduced, that is, in the most exposed parts, 


development is here retarded most. Also, by ‘the 
processes of diffusion, the development of a less 
exposed part will be affected by a neighboring part 
that has received more exposure. This effect is the 
greater, the greater the difference between the 
exposures of the two parts. Irregular diffusion of 
bromide may cause streaks in the negative. This 
influence is very marked in vertical stand develop- 
ment, in which the top part of a uniformly exposed 
plate develops to a higher density than the lower 
part. 

It is essential to secure rapid distribution of the 
products of development throughout the whole bulk 
of the liquid as soon as possible after they diffuse 
out from the surface of the film, which necessitates 
efficient agitation of the developer. Mere diffusion 
or light stirring is insufficient. During development 
the initial efficiency of the developer is not main- 
tained, since the concentration of the active develop- 
ing agent is constantly diminishing and that of the 
soluble bromide correspondingly increasing. This 
effect can be made relatively small by using a large 
tank of developer. An advantage of tank develop- 
ment is that the tank can be immersed in an outer 
vessel filled with water and thus temperature 
maintained fairly constant. It is also easy to 
efficiently stir it. With dish development, main- 
tenance of temperature is attainable, but it is 
more difficult. Vertically developed plates show a 


difference between the upper and lower parts and, 


if rotated, the advancing edge shows greater density 
than the other. 

A developing dish can not be immersed in an 
ordinary thermostat, but a special water-jacketed 
tray may be used, with the possible disadvantage of 
the large surface of the developer exposed to the air. 
This can be overcome by using a large bulk of solu- 
tion so that the loss by oxidation becomes negligible. 
The chief drawback to the use of the dish is the possi- 
bility of streaks. Better results are obtained by 
irregular rocking by hand than by mechanical 
rocking. Renwick suggested rocking slowly in four 
directions at right angles, uncovering three-quarters 
of the plate at each rocking, and avoiding the forma- 
tion of waves. This would obviously increase the 
tendency to aerial fog. Simple rocking can not give 
such true development as some means by which the 
soluble bromide is forcibly removed and _ rapidly 
dispersed throughout the bulk of the developer. 
Bloch’s method of running a velvet-coated roller 
across the plate in all directions gives more uniform 
development. But this method must inevitably 
give rise to difficulties of temperature control and 
possibly of oxidation. 

With dish development it is extremely easy to 
treat a number of strips together in the same solu- 
tion and remove single strips at different times, an 
essential in practical sensitometry. Clark found 
that if the plate strips were developed in a deep dish, 
using from 100 to 150 ccm (3% to 54 0z.) fora 34 
x 4% in. size, with a flat long-haired brush passed 
repeatedly across the surface of the plate, and this 
does no damage if rightly used, very uniform densi- 
ties can be obtained right up to the edge of the plates. 
With mere rocking, the variation in densities was 
from 5.6 to 15 percent. With the brush, the varia- 
tion was from 1.0 to 1.7 per cent. K.D. Hickman 
preferred a perforated silver disc, which was rocked 
just above the plate. The developer had to rush 
through the innumerable holes and a strong eddying 
current was set up. Messrs. Harrison & Dobson 
fastened the plates in a vertical glass tank and 


passed a plunger up and down during development. 
This plunger fits the tank closely at the ends and has 
about a 1 mmclearance next to the plates. The 
developer is thus forced to flow at a very high velo- 
city, about 250 cm per second, through the space 
between the plunger and the plate. To avoid one 
part of the plate being treated longer than another, a 
wide glass tube was cemented to the bottom of the 
tank, by which it could be emptied. Hickman 
also pointed out that great care was necessary 
during the first minute of immersion of the plate in 
the acid-fixing bath, and it was necessary to give it 
a violent agitation to diffuse the traces of developer. 


Dealing with varying composition of the developer, 
Clark pointed out that this may affect the gamma 
(contrast), the development factor or velocity of 
development, the maximum density and the inertia 
or speed. Sulphite is used as an anti-stain. It has 
little or no effect on the density, save with a few 
developers, such as hydrochinon, with which the 
maximum density increases with increase of sulphite. 
No such effect is observable with monomethy]l-p- 
aminophenol (metol). Sulphite has a marked effect 
in producing fog, and the fogging power of develop- 
ers increases with increase of sulphite over a certain 
range, an effect which somewhat parallelizes the 
solubility of silver bromide in the same. This 
effect varies with different developers and probably 
with the type of plate. Sulphite decreases aerial fog. 
With a favorite non-staining pyro-soda, containing 
metabisulphite, dichroic fog is often observed, which 
is probably due to the metabisulphite. 


Sodium carbonate is the most favored alkali and 
with pyro there is growth of density for a given 
exposure with its increase, accompanied by a slight 
increase in fog. The influence on the inertia of a 
plate is quite regular, the speed increasing as the 
amount of alkali. Ammonia should not be used. 
The velocity of development increases with the 
alkali content to a maximum. 


The caustic alkalis can apparently be interchanged 
in equimolecular proportions in any developer. 
With carbonates of the alkalis, the amount required 
is higher than the equivalent weight of caustic 
alkali, and for different carbonates the amounts re- 
quired are not proportionate to their molecular 
weights. For many developers, Lumiére & Seye- 
wetz state that the required amounts of carbonate 
are the same, although there are marked deviations 
in the case of hydrochinon, pyrogallol, glycin and 
p-phenylendiamin. Hydrochinon requires three 
times as much alkali carbonate as the last developer. 
The following represents the order given by Lumiére 
& Seyewetz in which developing substances can be 
arranged, according to the amounts of alkalis re- 
quired: Metoquinon, metol-hydrochinon, p-amino- 
phenol, p-phenylendiamin, hydramin, pyrogallol, 
hydrochinon, pyrocatechol, metol, eikonogen, edinol, 
adurol, glycin. 

Bromide is used as a restrainer and to diminish fog, 
but it is not essential to the development process and 
its action is very marked. The main action is to 
retard development, giving an increased inertia 
(lower speed). If present in large proportions, the 
developed image changes color, becoming warmer in 
hue, and photometric measurements are liable to 
be affected. The bromide depression occurs with all 
developers, but varies in magnitude with the devel- 
oper. Nietz contends that the effect of bromide with 
developers of high potential is less marked than with 
those of lower reduction potential. The depression 
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of the densities is not directly proportional to the 
bromide content. 

With unbromided development it is generally 
assumed that the straight line portions of a series 
of curves for different times of development inter- 
sect at a point on the log E axis, while in the presence 
of sufficient bromide they intersect at a point below 
this axis. This, however, is not strictly true. Nietz 
observed that, above a certain bromide content, 
the bromide laws hold, and that the point of break- 
down varies with the developer. It must not be 
overlooked that emulsions may contain free bromide 
and this may lead to irregularity of sensitometric 
readings, particularly with low potential developers. 
The effect of bromide in preventing fog is most 
marked in the early stages of development, but the 
fog value soon rises and after a time the fogging 
curves for bromide and unbromided developers coin- 
cide, at least for hydrochinon. Certain types of fog, 
such as aerial, can be prevented by desensitizers, but 
normal development fog does not seem to be affected 
by these agents. For sensitometric work an un- 
bromided developer only should be used. 

The speed of a given emulsion varies widely with 
the reducing agent, and these variations are yet un- 
explained. There is a variation of plate speed with 
changing concentration of the reducing agent, but 
experience has shown that speed does not vary 
consistently with any known characteristic of the 
developer. It has been found that variation of the 
inertia points for different times of development 
occurs with variations of concentration of developer, 
this being particularly the case with metol-hydro- 
chinon. With pyrogallol, variation of its content 
increases the development effect to a maximum, 
me increase affecting the inertia similar to bro- 
mide. 

With different developing agents different induc- 
tion periods are found, that is differing times between 
the pouring on of the solution and the appearance 
of the image. This is generally greater, the smaller 
the reduction potential. The time of development 
has a marked effect on the inertia obtained. ‘This is 
particularly noticeable with some high-speed, slow- 
developing plates, when, in the early stages of devel- 
opment, all the densities tend to lie on a straight line. 

The effect of temperature variations is chiefly in 
the velocities of development, though with some low 
potential developers, like hydrochinon, there is not 
only an increased induction period, the action being 
similar to that of bromide, but loss of inertia. 
Bloch has found that with pyrogallol there is actually 
increase of speed of the plate with increase of 
temperature. Fortunately temperature is one of 
the easiest factors in development to control, and, 
provided a standard temperature is agreed upon and 
adhered to, and a developer of low temperature co- 
efficient is used, no disturbance need be feared from 
this cause. 

It has been suggested that it is quite wrong to 
consider one standard developer formula for general 
work, since different plates require different de- 
velopers. For practical results one developer may 
be more suitable for a particular type of plate than 
another developer. But it is impossible to divide 
all types of sensitive material in the world into a 
limited number of distinct classes, for each of which a 
standard developer will be allotted. On the other 
hand, if each plate tester is to be allowed to use the 
particular formula which, in his opinion, is most 
suitable for the plate he is testing, then the whole 
object of standardization falls to the ground. The 
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only possible method of standardizing development, 
— and it appears to be as important to do this as to 
standardize the exposure system or light source — 
is to adopt one formula and to use it always under 
precisely defined conditions for all plates. Stand- 
ardization of development must be such that some- 
body in one country could send a piece of a plate 
to some one else in another hemisphere, with re- 
quest that it be developed according to the agreed 
standard system. Then the resulting plate curves 
obtained by the two workers should be identical. 

The characteristics of the standard developer must 
include the following: it must give as truly as pos- 
sible a record of the action of light on all plates for all 
times of development. It must have a low tempera- 
ture coefficient and its fogging properties must be at a 
minimum, both for aerial and development fog 
proper. It should be free from any inorganic sub- 
stance, such as bromide. If it is thought that the 
inclusion of a small amount of bromide is necessary 
to overcome fogging, this amount must be small 
enough to exert no influence on the inertia or other 
properties of the plate. The developer should be of 
high potential, since with this class the influence of 
bromide is least marked and free bromide in the 
emulsion would exert a minimum disturbing effect. 
It should keep well, and the formula be as simple as 
possible. A pyro-soda, free from bromide, would 
seem to answer these requirements best (Phot. J., 
1925, 65, 52-93). A further conference is to be held, 
dealing with the measurement of photographic den- 
sities and the interpretation of results. A committee 
pee appointed to boil down the matters dealt 
witn. 


A SIMPLE Paper EMuLSION. — K. Kieser gives 
the following very simple formula for a gaslight 
emulsion: 


Gelatine: <.>>2. (eee 85 g 234 OZ. 
Sodium chloride’ teas 5g 77 Bt. 
Water... 2 goo ccm Z210Z 


mek to soak for a short time and then melt by heat. 


Silver nitrate 4 3-2. eee 
Water. 2. ee 
This should be at room temperature and may be 
added in a fine stream or rapidly. The method of 
addition is of no moment, as long as the mixture is 
well stirred all the time. The emulsion is now ready 
for coating, as it requires no washing. But the 
paper will be slow and may fail in density, therefore, 
it is advisable to digest for some time at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 60° C. (140° F.) The exact 
duration of digestion depends on the gelatine. 
With some gelatines rapidity and softness is soon 
attained; with others, quite a long digestion is 
required and even then the emulsion has a somewhat 
short scale and gives denser and more contrasty 
prints. ‘The digestion may, therefore, take 3 hours 
at 50° C (122° F. ) or 1 hour at 60° C. Kieser 
states that some hundreds of thousands of square 
meters of paper have been coated commercially with 
this emulsion. Cases have been known in which 
such paper has kept for 10 years, in others for 5 years. 
On the other hand bad fog has ensued in a few 
months. A great deal depends on the baryta paper 
base on which it is coated (Phot. Ind., 1925, 186). 
It should be pointed out that the emulsion is not 
really ready for coating. The addition of some 
chrome alum, preferably basic, some saponin, and 


Fig. 1 
alcohol is really required to enable the emulsion to 
be properly coated. The alum prevents blistering 
during the after treatment, and the saponin and 
alcohol facilitate coating. It should be noted also 
thatjthe sodium chloride should be dry, for although 
there is an excess of nearly 80 per cent of halide, this 
possible variation should be noted. Further, the 
chloride should be pure. Table salt is too often 
mixed with rice starch and magnesium carbonate in 
order to keep it from balling. 


The Market Place 


BEN MASER 


ATS VORY OVER. SEVERAL 
MARKETS 


The other day I ran across a story that furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the methods than can be 
employed to extract the most from a single subject. 
Practically every journalist photographer is con- 
tinually encountering the problem of making numer- 
ous sales of worth-while pictures without infringing 
on the exclusiveness demanded by most magazines, 
so this should be of interest. 

The story concerned a most unusual table, the 
existence of which I had learned quite by accident. 
The woodwork was hand carved mahogany, but the 
top was a real marvel, constructed of every variety 
of building stone and many precious and semi- 
precious stones, cut in slabs and cleverly cemented 


SPREADING 


Aten os 


together in a beautiful pattern, The stones were all 
perfect ones of their kind, and there was one to 
represent every country in the world. The inner 
circle of the design was a floral basket which looked 
at first to be painted on black onyx, but which closer 
examination showed to have been pieced together of 
almost invisible little colored stones. The table 
represented a lifetime's work on the part of the man 
who had built it. A collector was the possessor, and 
while he permitted pictures to be taken and gave 
descriptive data, he would or could not give material 
for a written story. Hence the picture had to be 
the main interest. 

Because the subject was so good, it presented 
numerous difficulties. It was entirely too good to 
let go at a single sale. It would make good “‘back- 
page’ feature material for a newspaper. Popular 
Science or Popular Mechanics would be interested, 
as would ‘several magazines which had pictorial 
sections A jewelers’ magazine might be interested 
because of the stone cutting and the presence of 
precious stones.. Even a woodworkers’ periodical 
was a prospect, because of the hand-carved table 
frame. Ofcourse it would have been a simple matter 
to turn the picture over to a syndicate and trust that 
a royalty sale could be effected. But then, one 
wants the prestige that comes with direct contact 
and the greater sales and acquaintanceship this 
brings. When the syndicate handles the picture, 
they get the credit. On the other hand, pictures 
cannot be broadcasted in any way at all, as the 
magazines purchasing expect the protection of 
exclusiveness. 

The solution in this case was the “‘spreading”™ of 
the pictures over as wide a field as possible, that is, 
the dividing into different interests and using differ- 
ent pictures, without having any one periodical 
encroach on the other. When buyers have totally 
different interests, this is possible. For the Popular 
periodical I used Fig. 1, showing owner and table 
top. This had some life in it, and covered the point 
of value. Fig. 2, was used for a woodworkers’ maga- 
zine. A third picture similar to this, with a young 
lady in the composition, went to the papers in the 
city where I live and in several nearby towns. Fig. 
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Pige 3 

3 shows the centerpiece alone. This is a separate 
picture in itself, and since many of the stones were 
quite valuable, it went to a jewelers’ magazine. In 
this way I was able to spread the subject sufficiently 
to secure some worth-while compensation, and still 
permit exclusiveness. I still have several other 
prints, but these will not go out until after the first 
batch have appeared. Then I can farm them out to 
smaller periodicals and perhaps some who are not 
particular about exclusiveness. Pictures of this 
sort are sufficiently valuable to be copyrighted. | 
also keep copies in file against a call at some later 
date. It is a precious piece and is likely to make 
newspaper history at any time. Moreover, some 
magazine might get up a special picture page layout 
on peculiar handiwork and open another market. 


A MONEY EARNING HINT — SEMI-COM- 
MERCIAL WORK > 


The business world offers numerous opportunities 
to the photographer seeking some earning in a semi- 
commercial work readily within his reach. One of 
these is the work that can be secured by using adsand 
news items as leads. They furnish a cue to the 
prospective customer, and the pictures for which he 
can best be solicited. 

The news and trade papers are the mediums 
through which these leads are uncovered. Of prime 
importance are the ads of local concerns. In them 
you will invariably find mentioned those facts that 
the firm believe to be their strong points in creating 
sales. An advertiser will mention the best qualities, 
peculiarities and superior phases of his product, as 
well as the excellence of his service or methods of 
conducting business. These facts are excellent 
material for picture subjects, either especially 
originated or made to order. To illustrate my 
meaning, I am taking a random two trade papers 
and a newspaper, from which | shall select possible 
leads. 
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‘marine, Sapphire and Rubtile. 


In one of the periodicals, a lumber association 
organ, I see an ad by a local lumber dealer, which 
reads, “Our New Quick-Loading Device Enables 
Us to Save You Money.” This is an excellent pic- 
torial suggestion. In following it up I should write 
to the manager of the firm, suggesting that it would 
be an excellent idea for him to use photographs, and 
SHOW this new device, instead of merely telling 
about it. A terse letter, full of facts is most effec- 
tive. I have always played on the fact that a 
picture is the quickest attraction, that seeing is 
believing, and that a picture is worth ten thousand 
words when it comes to paying for space. I mention 
the advisability of illustrating advertisements and get- 
ting up folders or cuts which tell a light andshade story 
of this money saving service. Generally there is a 
series of pictures to portray the various phases of the 
work and its important features, as they affect the 
customer. 

In the second trade paper there is a short feature 
item that has value. It tells of a local manufacturer 
who attributes his success and the superiority of his 
product to the treatment given his employees. He 
tells of excellent working conditions, pride of crafts- 
manship and happy workers. Sure enough there is 
room here for a score of worth-while illustrations of 
these things he tells, which this man can use in his 
various advertising literature. 

A number of little items in the newspaper to give 
the scent to our commercial news-nose. There is a 
notice of a firm making an addition to its holdings, 
a new invention or improvement being placed on the 
market, novel display notes, new methods, etc. All 
of these are possibilities. It requires only the 
little ambition needed to get after these people and 
sell them your suggestions, to land orders. There 
are specializing commercial men in a number of the 
larger cities, who have their hands full of the orders 
secured this way. It certainly shouldn't be hard 
for you to convince your customers that their best 
advertising medium is the one universal language 
this world knows, the picture story. 


PRINT CRITICISM 


NOTE: — Prints offered for criticism should con- 
tain full information as to technical details and data 
about the subject. Any picture intended to be sold 
in any way, willbecriticized. Address Market Place 
Editor. 

This trip we are going to try some real construc- 
tive criticism, by reversing the tables and having 
you assume the réle of critic. You will gain some 
worth-while practice in this manner. We should 
like very much to have you send your criticisms to 
us; for we want to print some of the best. 

Here is the story. The man in the picture was 
tilling the ground on his farm when he uncovered a 
sand dune, composed of crushed and decomposed 
rock. ‘This excavation was opened to a diameter of 
some twenty-five feet. One of the walls is shown in 
the picture. The height is eight feet. In this sand 
the man has found a wide variety of semi-precious 
stones, formed without doubt, by some volcanic 
action. These stones are of fine quality and greater 
variety than ever found concentrated in one small 
space. In the case which he is holding the man has 
gathered and labeled some of the choice gems, in- 
cluding Carnelian, Sard, Moss Agates, Opal, Aqua- 
Our purpose is to 
tell as much of the story as we can in no more than 
two pictures, one of these to be a closeup of the 


gems, such as appears in the article Technicalities. 
Obviously this picture is not good enough, for it 
doesn't tell the story. How would you do it? 
There are the necessary details at hand for arranging 
any composition. Pick and shovel may be had to 
suggest digging, there is room to get off far enough 
and high enough to picture the entire excavation or 
any part of it, and there are plenty of good-sized 
rough stones from which these were cut. Write us 
just why this picture is unsatisfactory and what 
you would have done were you the photographer in 
this case. 


TECHNICALITIES ON REPRODUCTION 
VALUES 


Of late I have had brought to my attention quite 
a number of pictures of worth-while subjects, turned 
down because they lacked reproducing qualities. 
Most of them were of difficult subjects or taken under 
adverse conditions. Yet there was not a single case 
where the necessary preparation and some thinking 
would not have avoided failure. 

They say that an automobile driver must have one 
serious accident before he can become a reliable man 
to have behind the wheel. It looks as if the same 
thought applies to photographers. It .takes at 
least one thorough bungling of a wonderful subject 
to convince them that there is such a thing as prepa- 
ration. .A long time ago I mentioned the value of 
having an accessories kit, enumerating its contents. 
Since then I have received many letters telling of 
valuable pictures saved, after some had been bungled, 
of course. A black cloth to block out light, a white 
one for reflecting, a tripod, a flash outfit, pins and a 
string are almost as necessary as the camera itself. 

In nearly all instances, a properly introduced high- 
light is the making of a picture that will reproduce 
readily, or it is some makeshift that will provide a 
smooth, even lighting. In both cases, the best 
available and main source of light should be first 
selected and the artificial or additional illumination 
made accessory. Don't be afraid to use flash often, 
just so you are careful to employ it in small quanti- 
ties only. Where you want a smooth light because 
nothing is to be brought into relief, be sure that it 
comes from both sides of the object. Where there 
are no two windows and a single one will not do, 
illuminate the shadow side by flash or reflector. 
There is also such a thing known as ‘borrowing 
color” in portraying objects that make poor pictures. 
Take for instance the two mounted gems shown on 
page 478. The one on the left is known as a Black 
Opal, the other as a Harlequin Opal. The former 
has a dark appearance and is difficult to picture, 
although it has a variety of color shades under its 
surface. The latter always gives either a mottled 
dark or pure white appearance, the first when under- 
and the last when overexposed, even slightly. They 
both happen to be rare specimens, and it was 
necessary to secure good reproduction prints to save 
a valuable story. The trial attempt, made by a 
commercial man, give the results | have mentioned. 
I profited by this and used a different arrangement. 
_ The light was permitted to come from one side only; 
very strong sunlight. This gave the brilliant high- 
light in the upper corner and threw reflections down 
into the heart of the gem. The background selected 
was darker than the stone, so that it would look 
light in comparison to it. Below both stones a 
number of quartz crystals which the owner pos- 
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sessed, were strewn, throwing up a myriad of reflec- 
tions. The stones borrowed lights from these, 
while the shadow side of the Black Opal absorbed 
reflections from the multicolored, lighter stone at its 
side. On the latter a strong, straightforward reflec- 
tion was thrown. With the darker gem lit up much 
more brilliantly, a single exposure was readily select- 
ed for both, — in this case 1/10 of a second at f:6.3, 
on a slow ortho plate. In the picture showing the 
case of gems, weak sunlight coming from the right 
side, at an angle of 45°, was used. Since the casing 
was light colored and the light fairly even, the com- 
parative tone values were readily brought out, 
with the redeeming highlight coming on the one side. 

The process of borrowing colors and reflections 
is an extremely valuable one in picturing gems, 
minerals, glass objects and a variety of other small 
things. Varicolored glazed surface papers and bits 
of glass mirror or glass “diamonds” can often be 
used to advantage. 


THE INQUIRER 


Any question in reference to making money with 
a camera will be answered in this column. Personal 
replies will be sent if stamped, self addressed en- 
velop is included. Address, Editor of the Market 
Place. 

H. F. B. writes: “I am interested primarily in 
art in photography. I do not limit myself to any 
one field, but like to get the artistic viewpoint in 
everything, even news. Is this a field worth de- 
veloping? 


Answer. In fact, such a 
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It most assuredly is. 


BLACK OPAL AND HARLEQUIN OPAL 
field properly built up is very much to be desired. 
There is the absence of direct competition and a 
name to be had, that will mean muchto you. There 
are not very many doing this sort of work, and if you 
can deliver the goods, and do it on time; you have a 
real profession ahead of you. There is art on every 
side of us, plenty of it. Every editor is alive to it, 
and even the trade papers will use art pictures with- 
in their scope Your problem will be to get the real 
standpoint and study your markets with great care. 
There is life, art, or whatever you would call it even 
in an industrial task, and if you can capture the 
expression, the thrill or the inner life of it, the editor 
of a magazine interested in the subject will be a 
ready customer. By the way, don't succumb to the 
soft focus lens. It is a hard seller in this game. 
Have clear, sparkling prints, but real subjects, real 
composition and a throb that has the “behind the 
scenes atmosphere. 


W.M. suggests: — “Don't you think it would be a 
good idea to get up a list of pictures that will sell, 
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built upon the wants you have mentioned in these 
pages? I amsure such a list would mean as much to 
us as the names of the buyers themselves.” 

Reply — Good idea. I shall act on your sugges- 
tion immediately and get up such a list. Ill have 
it ready in a short time and broadcast it to the 
Market Place readers. 


We were surprised to learn the extent to which the 
Market Place has traveled. Letters have been 
received from China, India and Dutch East Indies, 
with questions for this column. They are too lengthy 
to insert here, but they make us certain that pho- 
tographers and their problems are the same the 
world over. 

The postman has just brought me an inquiry 
letter from the editor of a small town newspaper. 
The replies to his questions have opened a very fine 
discussion and in the next issue there will be some 
worth-while data for you small town photographers. 


THE MARKET CORNER 


NOTE: — We shall give information regarding 
any particular periodical if the name and address 
are mentioned. Markets for pictures will be sug- 
gested if copies are sent. Address the Market Place. 


Field Illustrated, 425 Fifth Ave, New York City. 
(AGRICULTURAL) ; 
“We can use only good photos covering some line 
of agriculture or country estate management, fish- 
ing or hunting. They must be unusual and yet of a 
practical nature.” 


Shoe Repair Service, 721 Buder Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
(TRADE) 

“We are always on the lookout for good pho- 
tographs of shoe repair shops, such as unique window 
fronts, well arrange interiors, compelling window 
displays, etc. Wealso give preference to such photo- 
graphs as have short descriptions and where these 
descriptions run anywhere from 75 to 100 words in 
length and when the descriptions are written in 
clever human style.” 


Forest and Stream, 221.W. 57th{St.,{New York City 
' _(Ourpoor) : 

Forest and Stream is interested in photographs 
of living animals. We do nor care for dead animal 
pictures. 


Your Car, 1926 Broadway, New York City, (AuTo- 
MOTIVE) 

Offers each month prizes of $15, $10 and $5 for 

the best photograph with some motor car interest. 


It is not necessary that pictures be scenic in interest, - 


and they may readily portray the human interest 

side of motoring. The shot of a quaint old character 
that you meet by: the roadside will stand just as good 
a chance as the one of a sunset over the snow-capped 
Rockies. There is no limit to the number of pic- 
tures that may be submitted. Write your name 
and address on the back of the picture and include 
some description. 


Cord Age, 20 W. 34th St., New York City. (TRADE) 
Will use photographs of individuals, cordage 
manufacturing plants, buildings, raw fibers, etc. 


Bookbinding Magazine, 20 W. 34th St., New York 
_City. (TRADE) 
Uses pictures of individuals, binderies and build- 
ings of some interest. 


As mentioned under the Inquiry Column, we shall 
have ready for immediate release, a list of pictures 
wanted by magazines, as drawn from those with 
which we have been in touch. This list will be sent 
gratis upon receipt of a stamped, self-addressed 
‘envelop. 

Sports Graphic has suspended publication. 


THE PERSUASIVE POWER OF PICTURES 
LOUIS FLADER 


Commissioner, American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion 

Delivered at the Photo-Engravers Departmental 

Meeting, Houston Convention, Associated Adver- 

tising Clubs of the World, May 13th, 1925 


The biggest problem before the world is education. 
It was so in the beginning, it is so today and it will 
be so until the end of time. 

Education consists of mental impressions, re- 
ceived, recorded, and stored. for future use. The 
mind receives its impressions through the senses and 
from no other source. Seeing, hearing, feeling, 
smelling and tasting convey direct messages to the 
mind. The best educated man is he who has seen, 
heard, felt, smelt and tasted the greatest number of 
things and who remembers the most of his experi- 
ences. The most successful is the one whose mind 
is so constituted that he can draw upon his store of 
knowledge quickly and at will, and apply this 
knowledge to the problem confronting him, there- 
by co-ordinating the past with the present and 
future. 

It is obvious that no one can possibly learn very 
much by direct contact. If our education con- 
sisted only of a record of things we have seen, 
heard, felt, smelt and tasted ourselves, it would be 
very limited in scope. This educational standard 
is not even exemplified in the lowest savage among 
mankind today. ' 

Man has always realized his handicap in this 
direction and thus we find from the beginning of 


time constant effort to transmit thought in one 
form or another. Stone carvings and picture 
writings were the first crude methods of thought 
transmission, followed by hieroglyphics and symbols 
from which all alphabets and letters are descended. 

Today we transmit thought and distribute knowl- 
edge largely through the medium of printing in one 
form or another. Thought is transformed into 
words, words are set in type, permanent records are 
made from this type and thus knowledge is released 
and broadcast throughout the world. 

Knowledge today represents the combined and 
collected experiences and observations of all man- 
kind, recorded, classified, distributed and made 
available to all, thus accounting for the fact that 
over eighty per cent of all human knowledge is 
gained through the medium of the eye. We are an 
“eye-minded” people, not perhaps from choice, but 
certainly from necessity. 

If the foregoing facts are conceded and accepted, 
it then follows that we must feed the eye with ma- 
terial that will please, inform, instruct and educate 
in the greatest degree. 

Let us view the subject in its relation to advertis- 
ing in all its various forms. What is advertising but 
education? Fully ninety-nine percent of all adver- 
tising reaches the mind through the eye. Advertis- 
ing then must first of all attract the eye. What 
attracts the eye more than pictures? Words, no 
matter how displayed, can only describe the thing. 
Pictures show it. Why talk about a thing when you 
can present it and let it speak for itself? Add color 
to the picture and you not only attract the eye, but 
you leave a definite impression upon the mind, 
definite because the subject has been seen and has 
been visualized. It has shape, dimensions and 
color. We do not easily forget what we have seen, 
but we do forget quickly what we have heard, felt, 
smelled and tasted. 

Pictures will attract the eye and command atten- 
tion better than any other element used in connection 
with advertising. 

How about pictures as a medium for thought 
transmission? Do pictures tell a story and do they 
aid understanding? Let us see. 

Think of any scene in any part of the world. Let 
your imagination run untrammeled and let there be 
no limitation to its scope. Read the best descrip- 
tion of the place you have in mind and see if you can 
visualize the scene from the description. Take the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado for example. The 
best description of this, one of nature’s greatest 
wonders, conveys less meaning than even a colored 
post card showing a picture of the Canyon in a 
space 3 x 5 inches. The paintings of the great 
masters endure because they present scenes and 
events which the greatest writers could only des- 
scribe in words, and therefore inadequately. Those 
who can afford it travel from all parts of the world 
to the institutions where these masterpieces can be 
seen. Reproductions of them are sold by the 
millions. Every educational institution, from the 
little red school house to the leading university, has 
them and uses them to create mental impressions, 
aid the understanding, and educate the young. 

The advertising fraternity needs only to recog- 
nize the fundamentals that underlie the importance 
of pictures and the power they possess will be har- 
nessed like Niagara's flood and transformed into 
the life spark of advertising — the principal aid to 
distribution and the corner stone of the world’s 
progress and prosperity. 
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Do you want evidence to prove that we are an 
eye-minded people? 

There is plenty of it at hand. Motion pictures 
tell their own story. Here is an industry which in 
twenty years has grown from practically nothing to 
one of the biggest of all. This tremendous industry 
attained its present size only because it gave the 
people what they wanted. Can advertisers afford 
to do less? 

Illustrated newspapers and magazines also con- 
tribute their share of evidence. 
circulation today with that of twenty years ago. 
Allow for the difference in population and you will 
find a tremendous increase in the number of copies 
printed and sold. Let us dispose of the matter once 
and for all by saying and admitting the fact that 
there is no outstanding success in the publishing field 
that is not founded and dependent upon the more 
than liberal use of pictures. People want pictures 
and the people will always pay to get what they 
want. 

Illustrated or tabloid newspapers are the latest 
development in the field of journalism. Their suc- 
cess has been phenomenal in every instance. Pic- 
tures tell the story. The photographer and the 
artist have taken over the functions of the reporter 
and the writer of by-gone days and once more the 
people have shown their preference in an unmistak- 
able manner. 

Leading scientists have perfected methods by 
which pictures can be transmitted over telegraph 
and telephone lines, and the ability to send pictures 
by radio makes the latest development in this direc- 
tion. Recently a complete advertisement was sent 
by telephone from Cleveland to New York. For- 
tunes have been spent to facilitate the distribution 
of pictures, not in the pursuance of a fad but to 
meet a necessity. 

No human experience, no human knowledge, no 
human accomplishment is worth while as long as it 
is confined only to the individual possessing it. 
The value of experience, knowledge, and accomplish- 
ment grows only in the proportion of the number of 
people who receive, accept and understand these 
elements. To make your story complete, whatever 
its nature, whether it be the description of a battle 
or a modest hook and eye, pictures must be de- 
pended upon to tell it within the understanding of all. 

But pictures in themselves, no matter how illum- 
inating, no matter how realistic or how beautiful, 
serve but little purpose unless they can be broadcast 
in endless variety and numbers. Advertising is 
always intended for the masses. It must have mass 
appeal above allelse. It functions within the realms 
of quantity as well as quality. This situation has 
been well met. The means are at hand and well 
established by which the pictorial message can be 
multiplied mechanically in almost incredible time 
to place a replica of the original picture in one or 
more colors in the hands of every man, woman or 
child in the United States. Think of it! The idea 
is overwhelming. What possibilities it contains for 
modern advertising, merchandising and business! 

Photo-engraving makes this possible. It is the 
means by which pictures are multiplied quickly, 
cheaply, effectively and truthfully. It represents 
the greatest power in education, understanding, 
civilization, advertising and business. It affords 
advertising an unequalled opportunity that needs 
but to be understood to be embraced. It has made 
possible the greatest events in modern history by 
supplying the vital element needed to sway the minds 
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of the people, as was so conclusively demonstrated 
in the late war. It is the key to all success depending 
upon appeal to the human emotions. Success 
without that appeal is impossible. No man can 
succeed unless he can persuade others to do as he 
wants them to do. The volume of his success is 
measured by the number converted to his way of 
thinking. Persuasion is the great motive power. 
Pictures persuade. Use pictures. 


Practical Hints 


A WASHING Box. — Now and then the amateur 
worker realizes the need of a washing box of a certain 
form or size. In my own case, I wanted a box large 
enough for 8 x 10 enlarged prints, as well as for | 
smaller prints and films, and not too deep. One day 
I picked up a wooden box that suited as to size, but 
the thought arose whether it could be made immune 
from swelling and splitting after continual wetting 
and drying. I thought it might be, and made the 
attempt. 

This was a box of seven-eighths-inch white pine, 
12 X 14x 5 inches, the last figure denoting the depth. 
It had machine-made locked corners, and was made 
for shipping cartons containing paper shotgun am- 
munition. First I removed the bottom and recut 
an end and side until it would fit perfectly inside the 
box, flush with bottom. A small shaving was planed 
off all-round the top of this bottom board, so that 
the joint could be caulked by laying a piece of soft 
cotton cord all ‘round, tamping it down in the groove, 
and filling with white lead. 

All surfaces were then smoothed perfectly with 
sandpaper, from coarse to fine. The bottom was 
set in place, holes bored an inch apart all ‘round, and 
two-inch flat-head brass screws turned home. The 
cotton cord and white lead caulking followed, and 
after a week of drying, a gallon of raw linseed oil 
was poured into the box and left for two days. In 
order to fill all surfaces with oil, the box was tilted 
this way and that by blocking in up on a slant. 
Meanwhile the outside was swabbed with oil every 
day. Eventually, the remaining oil was poured out 
and inside and outside brushed until no more oil 
was left to dry in patches. 

After a fortnight for thorough drying, the whole 
box was given four coats of Valspar clear varnish. 
At this stage it looked almost too good for the use to 
which it was destined, for it had taken on a brilliant 
yellow gloss and was beautifully smooth all over. 

Near the bottom a hole was bored in one end, 
about an inch from the corner, at an angle, so that 
the stream of water to flow into it would first strike 
the side of box and be turned toward the far end. 
A brass .30-calibre army rifle case, primer removed, 
was pushed through this hole from the inside. The 
hole was coated with canoe glue and the case heated 
slightly before it was seated. When cold this flexible 
cement holds until the cows come home, and I know 
of nothing which, diluted, will affect it much. 


Fig. 1 


The faucet in my darkroom is threaded to fit a 
lawn-hose coupling. I dug up the female member of 
an old set, soldered the head of another rifle case 
into it, and bored out the head of case so that it 
will pass a stream .30 inch in diameter. A short 
piece of rubber tubing was fitted over rifle case, 
wrapped with small cord, and the cap screwed on 
faucet. The other end of tube was slipped over the 
case in the washing box. With the water turned on 
slightly, a stream enters the box obliquely, strikes the 
side, is diverted, and provides nice circulation. The 
flash-hole in the primer pocket of the rifle case being 
very small, the stream is no larger than a match- 
stick, but only a dribble of water is needed to provide 
all the force needed, hence it is economical in use of 
water. The overflow is at the top, of course. 

This box has been used for a couple of years. At 
times water is left in it a couple of days, but it is 
dry most of the time. No evidences of swelling, 
checking, leaking or warping have as yet appeared, 
and there are no traces of chemical stains. I have 
had such good luck with it that I am glad to pass 
along this description of it. But I would lay the 
greatest stress on the value of the locked corners. 
These, filled with oil, seem to resist perfectly the 
alternate wetting and drying. 

Boxes of this sort, of several shapes, may be had 
for the asking at any sporting goods store. The 
cost of oil, varnish and brass screws is trifling. — 
Perry D. FRAZER. 


Binpinc Your Macazines. — Please do not be 
alarmed. The enclosed print is not a pictorial still 
life entitled: ““The Hammer at Home,” or “The 


FRED R. DAPPRICH 


Poe of Tacks,” or perhaps ‘The Roll of Gummed 
ape. te 

They are merely to show the simple outfit of tools 
used in my method of binding back numbers of 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I now have the satisfaction and pride of possess- 
ing bound volumes of my favorite photographic 
magazine, and can browse through the issues of 
several years back without having magazines 
scattered all over the dining room table, the phono- 
graph and the kitchen-sink of our little Hollywood 
apartment. 

Of course, I am free to admit that, to the real, sure 
enough professional book-binder, this scheme of 
mine will sound terrible. The artist in this profession 
would probably throw up his hands in horror. 

But the plan is practical and cheap; it is easy and 
quick; is permanent and strong. 

Six numbers make a handy volume about 34 
inches thick, in the front or back of which can be 
inserted blank pages for an index of things particu- 
larly to be referred to. 

First, I tear off the covers and advertising pages 
in front and back (not exactly the proper thing for 
an advertising writer to do). 

The staples which stick up, I hammer down, so 
that the six numbers will fit snuggly against one 
another. 

Now, I nail them together, placing the nails on a 
line with the staples, about three nails from the 
front and two from in back. 

The best I have found are called 34” No. 17 flat 
head nails (Woolworth’s Best). 

Now cut your covers out of anything you may 
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J. Loomis 


CONVENIENT HANGER 


happen to have handy. 
is very good. 

Make hinges of the gummed tape for holding the 
covers to the “book” from the inside, then another 
gummed strip around the back to hold the whole 
thing together. 

My volumes all are hand-lettered as shown in the 
picture, making a volume which, though perhaps not 
exactly “a thing of beauty” certainly has proven to 
the writer a joy forever. — FRED R. DapprIcH. 


Double thick cover paper 


A CONVENIENT Hancer. — I am enclosing a print 
which may be of interest to you. There have been 
many times when I have wished to hang passepar- 


tout pictures or other unframed ones, and I find that - 


a piece of cord or ribbon and a bit of gummed 
paper enable me to make a convenient hanger — 
one that will hold up to half a pound, and one that 
is easily removed from the back of a picture if 
desired. — JAmMEs S. Loomis. 


Lens SHADE. — In your August issue Mr. Wall 
describes very interestingly a number of lens shades 
or hoods. Some of these must be bulky, others not 
so much so. I have tried a number of devices at 
various times, and perhaps a few words of descrip- 
tion may interest others. 

One of these was a sheet of black paper of the 
desired width, rolled size to fit over the lens barrel, 
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then pasted to .form a rather stiff tube. But fold- 
ing such a hood is impractical, and leather was tried, 
among other things. Take a strip of leather that is 
not oil-tanned, preferably black on both sides, fit it 
over the lens barrel, then cut so that it will fit the 
barrel just snug enough not to fall off. Sew the 
edges over and over so that they will butt snugly but 
not overlap, then fold flat with the seam away from 
either folded end, and the hood will fit a pocket 
nicely and will not show wear readily. Naturally, 
the leather will need dusting before use, as small 
particles of lint in the pocket may adhere to the 
flesh side. 

A dustless and really fool-proof hood is the simplest 
form I have tried. Measure the diameter of your 
lens barrel, and if it is 214 to 234 inches, visit your 
friend the garage man and ask if he has any old inner 
tubes that are worthless. If you can find one that 
still has good live rubber in it, cut off a section and 
make from it a lens hood. My favorite one is about 
two inches long, with clean-cut edges. As it happens 
to be a shade smaller than my lens barrel, in putting 
it on it is stretched a trifle, so that it fits snugly, yet 
it can be pulled off with little effort when it is desired 
to slip a Wratten filter over the lens with the hood 
over all. It is so smooth inside and out that it picks 
up practically no dust when carried in the pocket. 

Now it just happens that there is quite a space 
between the lens and the front of the camera when 
closed, so the hood need not be removed, but folds 
over slightly. When the camera is opened the 
hood snaps back into its original form. Carried in 
the pocket, you cannot muss it up, break or crease it. 
And as it is an old rule among woodsmen to make 
every article serve more than one purpose, if possible, 
why you can use the hood to keep the tripod legs — 
if you carry such an article — from straying from 
their rightful folded place. — Perry D. FRAZER. 
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Round World Exchange Club 


1357. Emil E. Demlow, P. O. Box 175, Ocean Park, 
Calif. 34%x5% and8x10. D.O.P. Contact, 
P. M. C. Bromide, Unmounted. Miscellaneous 
California scenes. 

1358 F. B. Gilbert, 1119 Hamilton Blvd., Hagers- 


iy 


town, Md. Enlargements from 3% x 4%. 
D. O. P. Landscapes and portraits. 

1359 Henry M. Hyman, 59 Redwood Ave., Pater- 
son, N. J. 4 x 5 Landscapes. 

1360 Gilman Lane, 825 No. Ridgeland Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 3% x 4%. Glossy gaslight. 
Scenes of parks and buildings in and near Chicago. 


1361 Harry W. Mills, 183 No. Limestone St., 
Lexington, Ky. 5x7 Contact. Nature and 
scenery. 


1362 Jos. Mons, 74 Prospect Ave., Bayonne, N. J. 
5 x 7. News photographs. 

1363 Bob Peterson, 722 Taylor St., Missoula, Mont. 
Contact prints up to 5 x 7, bromide enlargements 
up to11x 14. Gaslight and bromide. Landscapes. 
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1364 Wm. Siebeneck, Kalida, Ohio. 2%x 31 
and 234 x 44%. Developing. Landscapes, Seat 
action, etc. 

1365 K.R. Sipple, 76 16th St., Buffalo, New York. 
4x5 to8x10. D, O. P. and Kallitype. Ex- 
change pictorial and miscellaneous landscapes of 
allkinds. DesireEuropean views. Will exchange 

‘transparencies also. 

1366 W. H. Soames, 949 Lowry Ave., N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 234x3%. D.O.P. Local 
scenes, various genre. 

1367 O.L. Stinson, 242 Scott St., Oshkosh, Wisc. 
34% x 534, Developing. Wisconsin landscapes, 

local and historical subjects. 

1368 John Stofan, Jr., 92 Grand St., Garfield, N. J. 

2% x 4%. Contact D. O. P. and P. O. P. En- 


largements. Nature, speed, city life, country life 
and travel. 


Our Competitions 


SENIOR COMPETITION 


The first prize in the June senior competition was 
awarded to Cyril B. Rosher for his print entitled 
“Mary.” The original of this is an enlargement 
almost life size, a very attractive and realistic piece 
of work. Mr. Rosher's photography is distinguished 
by excellence of lighting and masterly rendering of 
tone values. His interpretation of character is 
always striking. This was made with a 6% x 8% 
Corona camera equipped with a 12 inch Hyperion 
Diffunor lens. The exposure, by artificial light and 
daylight, was % second. The Eastman Portrait 
film was developed in pyro soda and enlarged on 
Defender Velour Black No. 9. Page 434. 

The second prize was awarded to Basil Schon for 
“The Bubble Blower,” a charming child study full of 
action and well placed in the picture space. This was 
made with a Britisher 24% x 3% camera fitted 
with a 6 inch Wray lens. The exposure in good 
light on a May morning was 1-20 second at f:4 with a 
K-1% filter. The Ilford S. R. panchromatic plate 
was developed in Azol and enlarged on Criterion 
Mezzotone. Page 435. 

The third prize was given to J. Herbert Saunders 
for “A Son of Erin,’ a strong portrait which is al- 
most agenrestudy. A little more of the figure would 
have been necessary to place it in the latter class. 
The background is perhaps a trifle diffused, but this 
serves to concentrate the interest on the figure. 
Made with a 2% x 3% Graflex fitted with a 5 inch 


anastigmat. The exposure near Leeds, late in the 


afternoon in September with diffused light, was 1/20 
second at f:6. The Premo filmpack was developed 
in metol and enlarged on enlarging Cyko. Page 447. 
The first prize was awarded to a Canadian and the 
other two to residents of England, so the British 
Empire scores heavily this month. 
Honorable Mentions were awarded as follows: 


Lenore Chas. Clayton 
Decorative Study — Trumpet Vine _ E. B. Collins 
S. Hirano 


Through the Bow and Rudder 


Morning Peace Y. Morinaga 
Commendations were awarded as follows: 
The Encore _ Ralph B. Bonwit 


Bloodroots C. Clarke 
The Peaceful Pool E. K. Emslie 
In the Garden J. H. Field 
Easter Eve Allen Fraser 
Evening Light I. Higo 
The Old Home Place Ellen C. Hildebrand 
Just Weeds Mrs. C. H. Johnston 
Beyond the Inlet Dr. K. Koike 
Sailing and Poling Chas. H. Kragh 
October Haze Bert Leach 


Marie Cherer-Bekefi 

The Ocatilla 

The Dunes of Santa Monica 
Sunlight in the Woods 


Carol Leonetti 
Franklin G. McIntosh’ 
Lyle A. Morse 

Louis R. Murray 


The Old Bridge Walter Rutherford 
Looking Aft Ralph R. Weddell 
Our Artist Friend Albert Williams, Jr. 
May Winds A. S. Workman 


JUNIOR COMPETITION 


The first prize in the junior competition was 
awarded to Roy Harsin for “The Winding Trail,” a 
print which is excellent both as snow photography 
and as line composition. The path is opposed by 
the sloping lines of the hillside, making a delightful 
figure seven composition, a form which in its vigor 
may be regarded as an antithesis to the somewhat 
sentimental Hogarthian line of beauty. This was 
made with a 2% x 4% kodak fitted with a 5 inch 
kodak anastigmat. The exposure in Kentucky at 
11 A. M. in December in bright light, was 1 second 
at {:8 with a 3-times filter. The Eastman film was 
tanked in pyro and enlarged on Royal Bromide. 
Page 449. 

The second prize was awarded to Charles H. 
Toms for “A Cottage Stairway,’’ which is interest- 
ing for its quaintness of form and decoration. Itisa 
very charming bit of indoor photography. This was 
made with a 3% x 4% Klito camera fitted with an 
Ensign Anco lens of 4% inches focus. The exposure 
at 4 P. M. in May in dull light, was 8 minutes at 
fit. The Ilford Rapid panchromatic backed plate 
was developed in M. Q. and enlarged on Wellington 
Hard Cream Chamois. Page 461. 


Honorable Mentions were awarded as follows: 


The Fane Harold W. Cole 
Autumn Sunshine Wilfred Hickman 
Miss Renza P. Modotti 
The Water Lily J. A. G. Tappoe 


The Washerwoman W.R. Walton, Jr. 
Commendations were awarded as follows: 


Mother and Child J. A. S. Bayer 
Sand Wrinkles Maxfield Bear 
Sunset in Hudson's Bay Wm. Burgess 
Baby Girl Th. L. Lim Eng Chee 
The Carabet Singer J. D. Creegan 
Rustic Bridge L. J. Creegan 
Dune Shadows F. Daniels 
Lem Me Out L. E. Edmondson 
Lovey Mary Mrs. F. B. Foley 


Howard Fowler 
Edna R. Gordon 
Chas. D. Hodges 

I. M. Howard 
Fred’k H. Johnson 
Geo. T. Kellerman 

W. W. Kuntz 

Gilman Lane 
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Morning Sunlight 
Won't You Come In? 
Angel Child 
Expectation 

The Fountain 
Desolate 

Coffee and Bacon 

In the Shadows 


An Old Shack C. D. Martinetti 
A Park Scene Auguste Mathieu 
The Vinnese Figure Edw. D. Mudge 
Sleet of 1924 M. C. Parrish 
Woodland Path Annemarie Pfuhl 
The Elms Chas. M. Philbric 
A Brown Study J. C. Rogers 
Piping Plover's nest Conrad Roth 


Memento of Droning Bees and Twittering Birds 
. Geo. S. Schilling 
Mist 


TiC. Shinde 
A Country Road Stanley Shiner 
Two Hearts that Beat as One Burton Slade, Jr. 
A Study in Hands 


Maurice Smith 
Tree and Stream Irving Sparks 


Winter Shadows Anna Tilghman 
Chinese Cabin Harry Tozer 
Morning Streamlet Ikuro Yoshida 


ROLL OF HONOR 


FIRST PRIZE 
Kenneth D. Smith 6 
Walter Rutherford 5 


SECOND PRIZE 


J. Herbert Saunders 8 A. S. Workman 6 
Chas. Clayton, Jr. 6 Fred R. Dapprich 5 
Lyle A. Morse 5 


THIRD, PRIZE 


Mrs. Eleanor L. Smith 9 Herbert J. Harper 5 
Herbert Coates 5 Warren R. Laity 5 
Juventino Ocampo 5 


HONORABLE MENTIONS, SENIOR CLASS 


Edwin B. Collins 10 M. L. Shattuck 8 
Louis R. Murray 9 J. K. Hodges 6 
Clark H. Rutter 9 Dr. K. Koike 5 
James Thomson 9 Walter E. Owen 5 
Jiro Ito 8 Gus Schinkel 5 
C. B. Rosher 8 J. A. Singler 5 


COMMENDATIONS, SENIOR CLASS 


E. E. Jones 31 Ralph R. Weddell 11 
Geo. Miller, Jr. 17 Eleanor F. Jones 9 
H. K. Aarmura 14 Victor D. Elmere 7 
S. Fujiwara 13 Albert Williams, Jr. 7 
John B. Ziemanski 13 D. J. Broderick 6 
Bert Leach 12 Ellen C. Hildebrand 6 
Cornelia Clarke 11 Allen Fraser 6 
I. Higo 11 Herbert F. Aldridge 6 


HONORABLE MENTIONS, JUNIOR CLASS 


Ralph B. Bonwit 6 F. G. McIntosh 5 

Geo. F. Bliven 5 T. Ohara 5 

E. Coutt 5 J. Sitek 5 

Mrs. C. H. Johnston 5 Kwee Kiem Toen 5 
W.R. Walton, Jr. 5 


COMMENDATIONS, JUNIOR CLASS 


W. W. Kuntz 41 Harry Beeler, Jr. 9 
Wilfred Hickman 30 C. H. Bunch 9 
Howard E. Louis 30 I. Matsushita 9 
H. J. Mahlenbrock 26 Philip R. Noble 9 
MNG. Parrish26 E. O. Steiner 9 
L. J. Creegan 25 Chas. H. Toms 9 
Herbert Dobscha 23 G. E. Carpenter 8 
Edna R. Gordon 23 L, BeHerrins 


eT Field 


W. J. Pote 22 Burton Slade, Jr. 8 
Stanley Shiner 22 Alfons Weber 8 
Wm. E. Barr 21 Maxfield Bear 7 


Th. L. Lim Eng Chee 20 
Jas. S. Loomis 20 
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Earl K. Foreman 7 
Howard Fowler 7 


Howard K. Rowe 20 
Benj. F. Thompson 20 
Edgar L. Kline 19 
Maurice Smith 18 
Gey; Flewitt7 
Stephen G. Simpson 17 
John H. D. Blanke 15 
Hiromu Kira 15 

Geo. T. Kellerman 14 
Miss G. Finnie 13 
Louis Fortriede, Jr. 13 
U. Stephen Johnson 13 
Wm. O. Yates 13 

C. Herbert Foster 12 
Chas. D. Hodges 12 
Fred’k H. Johnson 12 
JeC, Rogers 12 


Irving Sparks 7 

John Wilkins 7 

Jas. O. Wilson 7 
Chas. H. Kragh 6 
Geo. Marks 6 

Mason H. Seabury 6 
Anna Tilghman 6 
Otho Webb 6 

Arthur I. White 6 | 
Carl A. Buckel 5 

L. E. Edmondson 5 
Louis Elowitch 5 

G. H. Graves 5 
Harry R. Hodson 5 
Harry Levine 5 

Paul W. Macfarlane 5 
John C. Moddejonge 5 


Ikuro Yoshida 12 Edw. D. Mudge 5 
P. Modotti 11 Geo. S. Schilling 5 
John Morris 11 T. C. Shindo 5 


J. A. G. Tappe 5 
Mrs. Cecil Taylor 5 
Wm. H. Walton 5 


Green-Crane Studio 10 
Arthur W. Moreau 10 
C. D. Martinetti 10 


Notes and News 


Any amateur photographer who desires to win a 
trip around the world should write to the Chamber 
of Commerce, Sorrento, Maine, for full particulars 
of the contest now being staged in that town. This 
is a beautiful summer resort on the coast of Maine 
and those interested in its development are desirous 
of obtaining a series of attractive photographs. 
They are consequently offering this attractive prize 
for the best set of twelve amateur photographs taken 
in Sorrento, and another trip for the best essay or 
descriptive article about the town, so if you expect 
to be in or near Maine this summer you have better 
get this information and try your luck. 


A. C. C. oF A. MAKING FIRST SURVEY OF CAMERA 
CLuss. — The Associated Camera Clubs of America 
recently sent out to its members and all other clubs 
or societies for which it has a record, a census card 
to be completed and returned to headquarters. 
When these cards are all returned there will be 
available some very interesting information hereto- 
fore unavailable. Through this means it is expected 
that the total number of camera clubs or societies in 
America will be known as well as the total member- 
ship comprising these clubs. The first date a club 
was organized will also be known. It is possible that 
a few clubs may not have received this card through 
lack of sufficient address or not being on record, if 
such is the case the Association would appreciate 
word from the Secretaries so that a card can be sent 
for completion. Just address A. C. C. of A., 27 
Franklin Street, Newark, N. J. It is hoped that all 
ue will co-operate so that the census will be com- 
plete. 

When the last Bulletin of the Association went out 
to all members it contained the names of candidates 
for various offices to be filled on October first. Those 


named were for President, Louis F. Bucher, who 
organized the Association in 1919, also President of 
the Newark Camera Club and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America, Vice President, E. H. Brown, Dallas Cam- 
era Club, Secretary, W. C. Mackintosh, former 
Secretary of the California Camera Club, Treasurer 
Harry W. Greene, of the Camera Club of Cincinnati, 
an accountant. The proposed members of the Board 
of Directors are: Julius Cindrich, for the past and 
for the ensuing year Director of the Print Interchange 
and a member of the Southern Calif. Camera Club, 
H. G. Cleveland, Cleveland Photographic Society, 
George W. Harting, now President of the Pictorial 
Photographers of America, John H. Kiem of the 
Orange Camera Club, E. Roy Monroe, President, 
Portland, Maine Camera Club, and Paul T. Tar- 
noski, now Secretary of the Chicago Camera Club. 
These men are representative of the members com- 
prising the association. 

few years ago the association published a 
booklet on “The Camera Club, Its Organization and 
Management” which has been widely distributed 
throughout the world. There are still a few copies 
left and these will be sent to interested persons upon 
receipt of four cents in stamps sent to the address 
mentioned above. — L. F. BucHER. 


Mr. Andries Neilen, erstwhile globe-trotter and 
member of the Camera Club of Cincinnati, delighted 
his fellow members with an illustrated lecture with 
hand colored slides at the regular meeting of Mon- 
day, June 15. Those who were present were held 
spellbound for two hours while the stereopticon pro- 
jected wonderful scenic views of the many countries 
Mr. Neilen has visited. 

After the lecture, the directors met and elected 
the following officers; Dan C. Morgenthaler, 
President; Robert P. Nute, Vice-President; C. A. 
Weddigen, Secretary; Harry W. Greene, Treasurer. 
As for our Program Committee, Harry Ohlenroth is 
chairman and we may expect some good meetings 
in the future. — C. A. W. 


The Japanese Water Color Company has met with 
great success in its announcement of the course of 
instruction in hand coloring, but so many of the 
patrons object to starting the course during the 
summer that-it has been decided to issue the first 
number of the series in September instead of June. 
Full information can be had from the Japanese 
Water Color Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOUND ON THE WILKES-BARRE CAMERA 
| CLUB BULLETIN BOARD 
FOR SALE 


One complete Bromoil Outfit, consisting of the 
following: 

1 Tube of Black Bromoil Ink. (This ink is 
absolutely the blackest, stickiest, and most disagree- 
able in the world, and will stick to anything except 
_ Bromide paper. It is guaranteed not to be affected 
by acids, soaps or paint removers, when accidentally 
applied to wearing apparel, furniture or the human 
skin. 

I ail Hopper. (Guaranteed to hop, skip, 
jump and perform other acrobatic stunts while you 
are trying to ink a print with it.) 

2 Imported Stag Foot Brushes. (These brushes 
seem to be moulting or suffering with a bad attack 
of mange, but the handles are guaranteed to be in 
first class condition.) 


8 Ounces of Bleaching and Tanning Solution — 
100 Proof. (This solution will tan your finger nails 
a beautiful Sepia in three minutes, and in ten minutes 
will eat a hole in the bottom of an agate tray.) 

1 Book of Instructions. (Gives complete: in- 
structions in all branches of photography except 
Bromoil work.) 

All the other chemicals necessary to ruin a good 
Bromide print. 

This outfit would make life interesting for any 
unmarried man, with unlimited time, money and 
patience, and who has no nearby neighbors with 
religious scruples against profanity, but it is en- 
tirely unsuited for a married man. 

Owner forced to sell on account of financial, 
family and religious troubles, caused by attempting 
to make pictures by this process. Any reasonable 
offer will be accepted. Will trade for one poodle 
dog or whatever you have. 

Note: — The owner of above outfit disposed of 
it to another member who took him on a 7o-mile 
canoe trip. ALBERT WILLIAM, JR. 


* * € 


The Milwaukee Camera Club has taken new and 
pleasant quarters on the second floor of the Milwau- 
kee Journal Building, a very satisfactory down town 
location. Meetings will henceforth be held on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of the month and many 
interesting lectures and demonstrations have been 
arranged for the immediate future. 


* + #€ 


CAMERA PictuRES. — Published by the Alumni 
Association of the Clarence White School of Pho- 
tography, New York City. 

From the Foreword, this is to form the first of a 
series of reproductions of pictures by this well- 
known school. It consists of some 20 illustrations 
in half-tone, well printed on good paper, comprising 
a wide range of subjects, from a collar advertisement, 
an infant in a cradle, to portraits and landscapes. 
One in particular entitled “Design — Curves’’ is 
explained by the following note: “As photography is 
limited more to the concrete aesthetic expression of 
the visible than other plastic arts, constant effort is 
made to help the student in design to bring as much 
of the abstract into his expression as the photo- 
graphic means will allow... Which means that the 
students are taught “‘to execute problems in which 
representation was subordinated. The result has 
been that students so trained get better composition 
in their photographs." This particular example is a 
collection of curves and shadows formed by what 
looks like a bread platter and a bit of a plate. With- 
out such explanation, although a pleasing design 
results, the thing is meaningless. — E. J. W. 


* * * 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE 
OF JAN. 24, 1925. Made by the Electric Companies 
affiliated with the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York. The New York Edison Co. 

This book of 42 pages is essentially a record of the 
data as to the effect of the eclipse on the load 
carried by the various stations, the exact determina- 
tion of the zone of totality, photometric determina- 
tions of the light intensity during the several periods 
of the eclipse, etc. Numerous half-tones, maps and 
charts are given, which form an interesting record. 
The illustrations, particularly that of the “diamond 
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ring’ effect and the enlargements of the moving 
pictures of the total phases will form a valuable 
record for the future. Clear explanations of the 
work are given. 

* * & 


CAMERA LENSES, by A. Lockett. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, New York City. 75 cents. 

As an elementary handbook to the lens this work 
can be thoroughly commended. It is written in 
clear and simple language and if a mathematical 
formula is given a numerical example is worked out, 
which considerably facilitates comprehension of the 
same by the uninitiated. The subjects considered 
are the properties of a simple lens, aberrations, 
lenses for photography, focal length, the diaphragm, 
telephoto and supplementary lenses, the shutter, 
the care and testing of lenses, concluding with a 
good index. One would have thought it possible to 
have included a little more information as to the 
many kinds of soft-focus lenses, the information on 
this point being rather meagre and dealing with 
English types alone. One may question the value 
of including sketches of lenses in their tubes. These 
convey no information to a reader beyond the fact 
that the lenses are mounted in tubes, and most 


workers know this after having once seen a lens. — 


Eajiw. 


* * * 
KUNSTLERISCHE AKT — UND KINDER-PHOTO- 
GRAPHIE, by M. Curt Schmidt. Union Deutsche 


Verlagsgesellschaft Zweigerniederlassung, Berlin 
S. W. 19. $1.50 

This work deals in the first part with photography 
of the nude, which many people consider should be 
utterly proscribed. On the other hand there is a 
difference, though subtle, between the nude and the 
naked. The one may be pleasing and the other 
obnoxious. To discuss this point, or the line of 
demarcation between the two, might evoke a con- 
troversy that has been, is and ever will be inter- 
minable and irreconcilable. There are many half- 
tone illustrations included by the author, some of 
which are good examples of this class of work, others 
are less happy. The best forms of apparatus, the 
most suitable plates and printing processes, are 
considered in detail. The second part of the book 
deals with the photography of children and this is 
also well dealt with, though the illustrations are by 
ue fe representative of the best possible work. — _ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


Place 


American Photography 
Fifth Annual Competition 


September, 1925 
September, 1925 


Denver Camera Club Exhibition 


Thirty-fourth Toronto Salon 
Entries close August 1 


Central Canada Exhibition, Amateur 
Photographic Competition 


Second Midland Salon 


Fifth Annual International Exhibition 
of Pictorial Photography in connec- 
tion with 56th Provincial Exhibition 
at New Westminster, B. C., Canada 
Entries close August 20, 1925. 


London Salon of Photography Sept. 12, to 
Entries close Sept. 2 

Seventieth Annual Exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety of Great Britain 
Entries close August 14th 


Twentieth Paris Salon 
Entries close Sept. 1 


Frederick & Nelson Sixth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography 
Entries close Sept. 19th 


Seventh Buffalo Salon 
Entries close Dec. 28, 1925 
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Date 
August, 1925 


October, 1925 


August 2 to 
Sept. 12, 1925 


August 22 to 29, 1925 
August 29 to 

Sept 26, 1925 

Septix7 tol 12, 1925 


Oct 10, 1925 


September 14 to 
October 24, 1925 


‘Oct. 3 to 18, 1925 


October 12 to 31, 1925 


Jan. 16 to 31, 1926 


For Information Write to 


cae Club of New York, New York 
ity 
Toledo Camera Club, Toledo, Ohio. 


Dallas Camera Club, Dallas, Texas. 
Denver Camera Club, Denver, Colorado 


J. H. MacKay, Director 
2 Gould St., Toronto, Ont. 


W.' H.-C. Garrierey Se itizens tae. 
Ottawa, Can. ; 


Capt. F. C. Jy Hadley, -Houndsfeld, 
Hollywood, Birmingham, England. 


Exhibition Secretary, D. E. MacKenzie, 
Hart Block, New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada. 


The Hon. Secretary, The London Salon 
of Photography, 5A Pall Mall East 
London, S. W. I., England. 

Secretary of the Royal Photographic 
Society 
35 Russell Square, London, W. C. 


M. E. Cousin, 51 Rue de Clichy, Paris, 
oe, France. 


Photographic Exhibition Bureau, 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 


Lester F. Davis, Secretary 
463 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


What Branch of 
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Interests You? 


Do you delight in making speed pictures? Are 
you aware that the Dogmar f: 4.5 is three lenses in 
one? Both single combinations are usable, making 
pictures 1} times and 2 times as large as those pro- 
duced by the complete lens. 

Dogmar 8} in. focus goes on the 4x5 R. B. Gra- 
flex. In 7” focal length with the special sunk 
mount, it fits similarly on the 34x43 R. B. type. 
The 63” focus lens can also be employed. 

Dogmar 8% in., $90.00, 7 in., with sunk mount, 
$75.00. 

Dogmar lenses are sent on approval through the 
photographic dealer, and information in detail will 
be sent you on request. 


=“ ei iS el a Er Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Send for new Goerz Lens Booklet _ 317A E. 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


GOERZ LENSES 


Photographic 
Precision 


Many people appreciate small cameras, but 
only a few understand the fact that the precision 
of such cameras must be of a higher degree than 
their larger brothers. 


| 


| Vest Pocket Tenax negatives will stand great 
enlargement. You can use plates of any kind, 
or filmpacks for daylight loading. For Auto- 
chrome plates, no special holders are required. 


Price with Dagor f: 6.8, $78.00; with Dogmar 
f: 4.5, $81.00. VEST POCKET TENAX 


Se AN TTA ENTREE TEN TTT i 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY TE Le a ee ee i a ee eee Oe 
317 A. E. 34th STREET .. NEW YORK CITY Stereo Model 45x 107 mm. also made 


— GOERZ CAMERA 
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66 . : 99 
As Fascinating as a Novel 
* :Two hundred and sixty beautifully printed pages, on featherweight paper, 54 x 84 in size, well bound and 
decorated in orange and black cloth, with a dozen remarkable full-page plates. Postfree, $2.00. 


THE BARNET BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


After being out of print for many years because of the war, this famous textbook has been re-issued in a 
new edition. With the exception of the article on Pictorial Photography, the entire contents have been specially 
written for this edition by world-famous authorities, so that even possessors of previous editions should have 


the book for their photographic libraries. 


The well-known photographic writer, Professor E. J. Wall, says in reviewing the book in American 
Photography: “A readable, reliable textbook, which is not overloaded with formulas, among which the beginner 
isso apt to flounder and go astray; but thoroughly proved instructions are offered that will be useful alike to the 


beginner and to the more advanced student 
for its sound, common sense, practical lessons.” 


The Contents: 
Negative Making, by W. L. F. Wastell 


Orthochromatic Plates and Filters, by G. T. Harris 
High-Speed Photography, by Adolphe Abrahams 


Reflex Camera Work, by G. E. Brown 
Printing on Gaslight Papers, by C. H. Hewitt 


P. Q. P. and Self-Toning Paper, by H. W. Bennett 


e book . . . can be thoroughly recommended 


Bromide Printing and fenit by C. W. Somerville 
Bromide Enlargements, F. J. Mortimer 

Pictorial Photography, by A. Horsley Hinton 
Home Portraiture, W. Harold House 

Architectural Photography, by Ernest Marriage 
Making of Lantern Slides, by James Shaw 


Introduction to Bromoil, by J. A. Sinclair 


Sent postfree on receipt of price by 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


OPINIONS 


of some among the leading photographers who have studied 
the Correspondence Course by F. C. TILNEY. 


The Appreciation of the Fine Arts 


Herbert Bairstow, F. R. P. S. (Halifax). ‘. .. All my prints 
were worked on during the Lessons, and it was the first time I 
had been in both showsin the same year. . . 

W. R. Bland, F. R. P. S. (Duffield). “Nothing has ever directly 
taught me as much as I have learned from Mr. Tilney’s 
Course.” 

Clark Blickensderfer (Denver, Col.) ... Very interesting 
and instructive. There was much enthusiasm shown at our 
club meeting. . . 

S. Bridgen, F. R. P. S. " (Walthamstow). “|. . The Course is 
an excellent, sound foundation, and should be taken up by all 
Photographic Societies.” 

Bertram Cox, F. R. P. S. (Ealing). “... The pictorial pho- 
tographer cannot afford to miss theselessons ... There 
are already signs of greatly improved work by those who have 
taken Mr. Tilney’s Course.” 

Louis Fleckenstein (Long Beach, Cal., U.S. A.). ‘“... the 
illuminating answers to my Test Papers form a very valuable 
addition to the booklets .. 

Ferdinand Flodin (Stockholm), “I am deeply interested, I find 
the Lessons so useful.’’ 

J. Dudley Johnston (London), President Royal Photo. Soc. 
“Your Course 1s indispensable for all who would have a right 
understanding of pictorial matters.” 

Fred Judge, F. R. P. S. (Hastings). “I have received great 
pleasure and instruction. The extraordinary care and pa- 
tience exercised in considering the students’ answers is little 
short of marvellous. . . 

F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S. (London). “No earnest student can 
fail to gain definite advantage from these clearly expressed 
lessons.” 

Particulars . the Secretary, 
. C. TILNEY’S COURSES, 
Walden Cheam, Surrey. 
Please mention ‘‘ American Photography.” 


Optics for 
Photographers 


Translated from the Original by 
HANS HARTING, Ph.D. 
By FRANK R. FRAPRIE, S. M., F. R. P. S. 


The writer of this book starts with the fun- 
damental laws of the propagation of light, and 
carefully and logically carries the reader 
through the principles of geometrical optics to 
a complete explanation of the action of all 
types of photographic lenses, anda description 
of their qualities and defects. - Only the sim- 
plest mathematics is used, and this sparingly. 
The book is brilliantly worked out and is in- 
dispensable in the photographic library, being 
the only modern and comprehensive work on 
the subject in English. The author is the 
calculator and inventor of a well-known series 
of high grade anastigmat lenses; he has the 
happy faculty of expressing himself in such 
clear, simple language that no one will have 
the least difficulty in understanding his expo- 
sition on the subject. 


Bound tn cloth only, $2.50 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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VOLS’ THE WORLDS FINEST CAMERA PAVLOV FH 


- Ernemann : 


FOLDING REFLEX 


AMMERAN : 


The highest development of the hand camera, for the 
sportsman, motorist or traveler. Ideal for home por- %% 
traits, children at play and pictorial photography. 


Unapproached in Efficiency : 

Fitted with an Ernemann Ernotar f: 4.5 lenscombined g 
with the Ernemann Self-Capping Focal PlaneShutter— _ 

speeds 40 to Moooth sec. and Revolving Back, for plates g 

or film pack. 


Certainty of Results 4 

You see the picture on the ground-glass; “€ 
perfect control of focus and arrangement to .¢ 
the instant of exposure. No guesswork. “¢ 
You get what you see. : 


Simplicity in Operation 

With one motion the camera opens, % 
focusing hood unfolds, front extends ready 
for use. Set the speed, press the button— % 
the picture is made. Two motions. 


Two 


Models 
34x44 . 
Model I Me 


extends 


614 inches 0 
Model 2 Me 


extends 
7-15 inches ¢ 


Leather 
CASE, Ef Coy » 
complete 


See the camera at your dealer’s, or write us for descriptive literature 


<a Herbert & Huesgen Co., 18 East 42nd Street, New York oS 


° . - . Sole Agents for the United States me ~ReayneayAgyaws 
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The Ideal Book on Bromoil 


BROMOIL PRINTING and BROMOIL TRANSFER 


By DR. EMIL MAYER 


' President of the Vienna Club of Amateur Photographers 
Authorized translation from the seventh German Edition 


By FRANK ROY FRAPRIE, S. M., F. R. P. S. 
Editor of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bromoil has been rated as one of the most difficult problems to master, largely because of the 
inadequacy of the published information on the process. The earliest writers had not completely mas- 
tered the process and did not fully understand the vagaries of the materials. Naturally what they did not 
completely know, they could not fully impart. Dr. Mayer’s book contains the results of exhaustive 
experiments which have cleared up practically all the difficulties inherent in the Bromoil process. It 
is a masterly piece of exposition and is specially valuable to the amateur who desires to learn this pro- 
cess, because it describes a single plan of work without variation, and gives such explicit directions and 
such a thorough description of all possible sources of difficulty and failure that an implicit following 
of its guidance will inevitably lead to success, after which the now experienced bromoil worker will be 
able to try out variations and invent his own formula if he so desires. 


The book also contains full and explicit directions for all varieties of bromoil transfer, the most 
beautiful and advanced process which exists for making a photographic print, not only in Dr. Mayer’s 
own account but in the translation of another book on this process alone, by Eugene Guttmann, 
whose book on ‘‘The Making of Bromoil Inks”’ is also included as a second appendix. 


The ‘British Journal of Photography”’ says: ‘‘It is a matter of unqualified pleasure that such 
an authoritative handbook should have been made available to English-speaking photographers. . . . 
The process of making a bromoil print is treated, step by step, and at each stage such detailed direc- 
tions and convincing reasons are given as to leave no room for the doubts and misgivings which many 
books of instruction leave in the minds of their inexperienced readers. . . . . We have nothing 
but commendation for the volume.”’ 


The velume contains 199 pages, size 5} x 8, bound in red cloth. Price $2.50. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
428 Newbury Street Boston 17, Mass. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Puitish Jougual of Photouiaph 
PHOTOGRAPHERS paved a 


By WILLIAM R. FLINT, Ph., D. 


The part played by chemistry in photography 
is so important that a knowledge of photographic 


For 70 years the B. J., as its readers 


pheminty is a big pep ie the Dhotomre pet Aone call it, has been read by pr ofessional 
oes not need to be a chemist to understan € ° 
daterey pater: tHe author fe pisses in this and commercial photographers of all 

ook. It explains the types of chemical actions ish- 1 1 je 
that have to do with photography, makes clear English speaking countries. Its art 
the application of each to some photographic cles on the practical and business 
process, and gives the reader such a clear idea 0: ° ° 

what he is doing chemically while, he works pho- branches of portrait, commercial and 
tographically, that he cannot fail to make sys- 

pberan hice aan press photography are the weekly 

List of Chapters counsel of thousands. If you get it 

1. Introductory for a while, you will find out its val- 

Q emical Reaction ° 

3. Light and Chemical Reaction : ue in your business. 

4. Applied Photo-Chemistry of Silver Salts 

5. Chemistry of Developments The terms of subscription throughout the 

6. Chemistry of the Fixing Process United States are $4.75 per annum post 

7. After-Treatment of the Negative free. Send your subscription to the office 

8. Printing Processes with Silver Salts of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, or 

9. Printing Processes with Iron Salts apply to them for a specimen copy. Trial 


10. Printing Precesses with Chromium Salts three months’ subscription, $1.25. 
11. The Chemicals of Photography : 
Appendix — Tables, Formulas and Useful In- 


formation. 
Second edition, 218 pages, bound in{red cloth, $2.50 Geury @rernumond & Gn., Lid. 
American Photographic Publishing Co. Proprietors and Publishers 

428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 24 Wellington Street, London, England 
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You 
Want 
A Wonderful Vacation ? 


Would you like to bring your camera to one of the most picturesque spots in America? Then come to 

Cape Ann, the delight of painters and photographers. Here you will find everything you can desire in a 

“summer resort. We can offer you boating, sailing, bathing, fishing, tramping, golf, tennis, wonderful 
motor roads for trips of any length. You will be within easy reach of chances to photograph rocks and 
surf, beaches and grand sand dunes, fishing wharves and vessels, quiet creeks and inlets, wooded ponds and 
beautiful countrysides, historic spots and fine old Colonial architecture, shipyards, salt marshes, lighthouses, 
fishermen, a thousand picturesque subjects. 


A delightful way to enjoy these beautiful things in a summer climate which is perfect is to make your 


ce eeauarters at THE ROCKAWAY HOTEL 


We open in June, 1925, For years Gloucester 
for the twenty-sixth suc- and Cape Ann have been 
cessive season with the a favorite resort of artists 
same proprietor and man- and photographers. With- 
| agement. Besides the in a quarter of a mile of 

ws main hotel building we the hotel are two schools 

have six cottages and of art and one of dra- 

bungalows as well as an matics and dancing, as 

apartment house, two well as a host of studios. 

apartments having kitch- We have already reserved 

-enettes. Our rates are accommodations for a 

very reasonable. The numberof well-known ex- 

grounds of the hotel are perts in pictorial and 

large and extend into the technical photography. 

beautiful Gloucester har- You will be able to go 

bor. Plenty of parking on photographic trips, 

; space for your car. We get help and advice from 

have our own private landing with boats of all the editor of American PHotocrapnHy, some of the 

kinds to let, sailboats, rowboats, motorboats leading pictorialists of Boston, and others. We will 

and canoes. A ferry goes from this landingtoGlou- _ see that your photographic acquaintance and knowl- 
cester every half hour, and busses every fifteen edge are broadened if you come here. 


minutes are within a minute’s walk. You can For further information, write 
swim from our float, or play tennis on a fine dirt W. A. PUBLICOVER 
« || court. Free dark-room for photographers. Rockaway Hotel, East Gloucester, Mass. 


The centre 
view is from 
the hotel 
piazza. 
The others are 
all on 
Cape Ann 
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A Handy Volume of 264 Pages, Printed on Thin Paper, Flexibly Bound in Limp 
Boards for the Coat Pocket — Easy to Carry and Read. Answers More Questions 
and Contains More Information than Any Other Book of its Size and Price 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY; AS EASY AS ABC 


By R. Child Bayley Price, $1.50 


The most satisfying book ever written for beginners. Written from 20 years 
experience in answering the amateur’s questions. Take nothing for granted. 

Explains every detail in simple languages practical and to the point, but non- 
technical. The plain facts clearly stated so that you understand them. 

A complete course of easy lessons covering the whole field of outdoor and indoor 
photography. Comprehensive but never tedious. Crisp, everyday common sense. 
A book you can read on the cars, on vacation, or at home. | 

If you have a camera you need this book. ; 


NOTE THE RANGE OF ITS CROWDED CHAPTERS 

I—Introductory. II—Plate and Films. III and IV—How a Lens Works. V—Kinds 
of Lenses. VI—The Camera. VII—Apparatus and Materials. VIII—Different kinds of 
Plates. IX—Loading the Camera. X—Fixed Focus Cameras. XI—Focusing. XII— 
Arrangement of the Subject. XIII—-The Exposure Problem. XIV—Developing the Nega- | 
tive. XV—Printing on Gaslight Papers. XVI—Self-Toning Papers. XVII—Trimming and 
Mounting. XVIII—Preparing Negatives for Printing. X]X—Defective Negatives. XX— 
Making up a Developer. XXI—Sulphide (Sepia) Toning. XXII—Home Portraiture. 
XXIII—Copying. XXIV—Landscapes. XXV-—lIndoor Subjects. XXVI—Holiday Pho- 
tography. XXVII—Hot Weather Troubles. XXVIII—Enlarging. XXIX—Lantern Slides. 
XX X—Care of Apparatus and Materials. XXXI—Cleanliness. XXXIJ—What Not to 
Do. With a Full Index. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the American Sales Agents 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 428 Newbury Street, Boston 
TENNANT AND WARD, 103 Park Avenue, New York 


PICTORIAL COMPOSITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR HAMMOND, Associate Editor of American Photography 


The most important work on pictorial composition produced in recent years and the only 
one yet projected which treats all of the well known principles of pictorial composition in such a 
manner as to make them of primary utility to the photographer. The camera demands of its prac- 
titioners a somewhat different treatment of pictorial matter from that required in the other graphic 
arts, and so this book will tell its readers, how to see landscapes, figures, portraits, and other ordinary 
subjects of photography in the special way required to make well designed pictorial photographs. 
The technique of photographic exposure, development and printing is nowhere lost sight of, and 
so the book will be far more useful to the photographer than any other manual on composition or 
art principles yet published: 

A detailed summary of the contents is as follows: 

Chapter I — Introductory — How pictorial photography has benefited by the energy and enthusiasm of 
technical and scientific experts — The need of sound technical knowledge and training. Composition — The 
mechanics of suggestion teaches economy in the use of tones— Teaches what and how to emphasize— Teaches 
what and how to eliminate — Teaches appropriate action following a careful analysis of impressions — Thelimi- 
tations in representation. — What is a picture? 

Chapter II — Spacing — Lines — Horizontal — Vertical — Oblique — Variety of line — The triangle— 
Curved lines — The S-shaped curve — The unseen line — Balance — Tones — The characteristic quality of 
photography — Key. i ‘ 

Chapter III — Mass — Notan — Breadth — Pictorial Balance — The uncorrected lens for pictorial work — 
Accent — Figures in landscape — Genre. 

Chapter IV — Linear perspective — The focal length of thelensand the point of view— Aerial perspective 
— The effect of atmosphere on the tones of the picture — Orthochromatic photography — When to use a color 
sensitive plate — Full color-screen sometimes unnecessary. 

Chapter V — Simplicity — Sympathy — Restraint — the law of principality — Emphasis. 

Chapter VI — Line composition applied to figure studies — The vertical line— Repetition of line — The 
curved line — The lost edge — The Triangle — The Rectangle — The S-shaped curve — The figure 3 — The 
hands in portraiture — The placing of the head in the picture space — Groups — The background. 

Chapter VII — Tones in portraiture — Roundness and solidity brought out by lighting — Ordinary light- 

ing — Outdoor portraits — Home portraiture —Unusual lightings — The outfit for home portraiture. 
; Chapter VIII — The definition of art — The need for cultivated good taste—Picture-making largely 
instinctive — Landscape photography — Imagination — The selection of suitable conditions — The illusion of 
relief — The Illusion of distance — The illusion of movement —Underexposure fatal to success — Night pho- 
tography — Still-life and flower studies. 

Chapter IX — The technique of pictorial photography — Developers for negatives — Intensification — 
Reduction — Printing on platinum and other processes — Bromide enlarging — Mounting and framing —Re- 
touching — Trimming. 234 pages, 48 full page pictures. Size 64 x 94. Bound in red cloth, Price $3.50. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO., 428 Newbury St., Boston, 17, Mass. 
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MEMBER 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA society 


FRANK H. WILDUNG 


PROFESSIONAL AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Grand Mere Quebec. 
March 15th,1925. 


Mr, Harold M. Bennett, 
153 West 23rd Street, 
New York,N.Y. 


Dear Mr, Bennett:- 


TTL CL 


Knowing that you are always interested in the clase 
of work done by the famous Carl Zeiss Lens, I, am sending you sone 
prints made with a twelve inch Ic Tessar used at seven thousand 
feet. : 


Ido not know of any place in the world that is 
harder to photograph, than this north country in summer or winter, 
Our big trouble in the summer is the blue green color of all this 
woods country, @ color hard to reproduce under any condition. In 
winter we have very poor light and a lot of real hard contrasts. 


There is one way of recommending a lens &nd thet is 
by using it. In this plant we have one 12 inch on our Aerial 
Camera, one 25 inch on our copy camera and a 13 inch on our ratio 
camera, aside from this I have a very good pair of Binoculars, 
All Carl Zeiss. Now how is that for recommendetion. 


TULL LLL 


Very truly yours, 


“Yyods Kos 


Frank H Wildung Mgr. 
Photographic Production for 
Peirchild Aerial Surveys Co.,ltd. 


eUnesANasNN UNAM NNN eOAD EASA ENA eR REDO PES PESTER 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WE have taken the liberty 
of titling Mr. Wildung’s 
aerial photographs “Summer”’ 
and “Winter.” They illustrate 
perfect photography under 
almost opposite conditions. 
Not simple “ground” snap- 
shots, but views from a rapidly 
moving plane at seven 
thousand feet elevation. 


It is results like these that 
inspire unqualified endorse- 
ments from Carl Zeiss lens 
owners the world over. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, 153 West 23d Street, New York, U. S. Agent 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITIONS 


In order to encourage our readers in the production of photographs of technical and 
artistic merit, we award prizes each month to pictures submitted in competition. No 
subjects are specified, but prints of any kind, except copies, may be entered each month. 
The judging will be on artistic arrangement of subj ject, technical work on negative and print, 
and harmonious mounting. The rules are: — 

1. Any photographer, professional or amateur, may compete. 

2. Not more than three prints may be entered in any monthly competition, mounted 
or unmounted. Entries for each month will be closed on the 15th. Prints must be sent 
by individuals and not by two or more competitors in collaboration. 

3. Prints should be sent to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton 17, Mass., express or pestage fully prepaid. They should be packed between two layers 
of cellular board, so cut that the corrugations run at right angles to each other. 

4. If anything beyond title and sender’s name and address are placed upon the back, 
prints are subject to first-class postage. If mailed at third-class rates, the coupon and 
postage for return must be sent in a separate letter of notification. 

5. Every print submitted must have full data filled out on a form similar to that re- 
produced below. Any reader may obtain a supply of these blanks on request. Prints may 
be regarded as ineligible if the data are not furnished. 

6. Prints will be returned ONLY if request is made at time of entry, and if conditions 
of Rule 4 are observed. We accept no responsibility for safe return or condition of prints, 
but will endeavor to pack safely and return in good condition. 

7. Each competitor agrees by making entries that any of his pictures may be repro- 
duced, with criticism, by the publishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

8. There will be two classes: Junior and Senior. Entries in the Junior Class will be 
accepted from those who have not won 5 Prizes in our competiticns. After a competitor 
has entered the Senior class he must not return to the Junior. 

9. Prizes of $10.60, $5.00 and $3.00 in value in the Senior Class and of $5.00 and $2.00 
in the Junior Class will be placed at the disposal of the judges each month. They may also 
award Honorable Mention and Commendation at their discretion. A six months’ sub- 
scription to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY is awarded with each Honorable Mention. 
The judges are authorized to withhold one or more prizes if the quality of the prints sub- 
mitted is not satisfactory. Prizes will be paid in goods selected from the lists of any of our 
advertisers, books, or magazines. Winners are invited to notify us of their choice of prizes 
promptly after publication of the awards in the magazine. Prize winning prints become our 
property. 

10. Every contestant, by entering pictures, agrees to accept all conditions and awards. 


Where was picture made? 


Maker’s Name 


Developer 
Printing Paper (state grade in full) 


Did you yourself expose? 
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By F. R. YERBURY 


With an Introduction on the application of the figure in 


decorative art, past, present and possible. 


By G. MONTAGUE ELLWOOD 


wor 
WN 
AND 
HIS very attractively printed volume is 
designed for those who are interested 
in the application of the human figure 
to decorative purposes. It contains a valu- 
able treatise on the use of the human form in 
art, beginning with a history of the application 
of the figure to art both in the form of sculpture 
and in the flat. It was very early discovered 
that the human figure is a perfect decoration, 
and it has consequently been widely used in 
all possible forms. 
The ideal way for the artist to use the figure is 
by direct studies of the model, but as this is 
not always possible, a careful study of ana- 
tomy and the use of well posed photographs 
of the nude figure have long been found to be 
excellent substitutes. yea 
The authors, in common with many distin- 
guished artists, believe that photographs are of 
the greatest value as a basis for art work, es- 
pecially for the commercial photographer. All 
drawings containing a human figure must be 
based on accurate drawing of the figure itself, 
even though it appear fully clothed in the 


final drawing. It is comparatively easy to 
drape clothing on a sketch or drawing made 
from a photograph. Such work is necessary 
in the construction of posters, advertising 
drawings, especially those showing underwear, 
shoes and other articles of feminine attire, 
and all kinds of decorative compositions. 

The poses provided in this book were especially 
made with such ideas in mind and the authors 
give examples showing how various figures 
from the plates have been actually used for 
posters and advertisements. The text matter 
closes with a description of each plate and 
suggestions as to why it was taken and the 
purposes to which it may be put. The illus- 
trations comprise 37 reproductions from draw- 
ings and photographs showing how the human 
figure has been used in art work, and 117 repro- 
ductions of photographs of the human figure, 
men, women and children, a large number of 
the plates containing more than a single figure. 


The positions include sitting, reclining, standing, bend- 
ing and kneeling and action poses. They have great 
value to the photographer as indicating what may be 
done in this line of work, as well as to the art student. 
The book is attractively bound in black cloth with a 
decorative cover. Price $8.00. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 


428 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Simplest and Most Practical Course of Instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing, and Coloring Methods 
90 pages, with 16 plates; 6 x 9 in., postfree, $2.50 


The Art of Retouching Negatives 


And Finishing and Coloring Photographs 


By ROBERT JOHNSON 


Tenth Edition. Completely Rewritten, Enlarged and 
Profusely Illustrated by T.S. Bruce and A. Braithwaite 


Johnson’s Retouching has for many years held its place as the authoritative 
handbook on its subject. This new edition retains every practical feature of the 
original edition, with many additions by the two leading experts in this field. 


BRIEF CONTENTS 


Part I. Negative Retouching. 


Material for Negative Retouching. Position of Desk. Sharpening Pencils. Applying Medium, etc. Knif 
Gad “Negafake’’ Work. Position at Desk. Correct Holding of Pencil. Best Touch for Beginners. What to 
Aim at. Varnishing. Double-working. Modelling. General Remarks on Modelling. Hair and Dress. 
Foliage and Grass, Snow, Clouds and Water, Animals, Spotting, Stumping, Blocking-out, etc. 


Part II. Finishing and Coloring Enlargements. 


Working-out Enlargements in Monochrome. 
W 


Powder Work. Cloudy Backgrounds. Vignetting. Brush 


ork. Treating the Hair, Eyes, etc. Small Work. Sketch Portraits. Using the Aerograph. B. & W.Work. 
Working in Water-colours. Finishing in Oil colours, etc. 


SENT POSTFREE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St. Boston 


A NEW EDITION 
of the 


Thermo Development Card | 


The success of a negative is decided by 
the exposure. Development brings out 
only the image impressed on the plate 
by the exposure. To get the best print- 
ing negative, automatic development in 
a tank is the only scientific method. The 
Thermo card contains tables of time 
and temperature, developer formulas, 
the temperature co-efficients for many 
developers, and directions for calculat- 
ing them for any developer. All printed 
on a heavy card suitable to be hung in 
the dark room. Price, 35 cents. 


Americal Photographic Publishing Co. 


428 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


Volume XXVII 


PENROSE’S 
ANNUAL 


The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic 
Arts, 1925 


Edited by William Gamble 


A Progressive Record of Art and Technique in 
Modern Methods of Reproduction, Process Engrav- 
ing, Printing and Allied Industries.  Profusely 
Illustrated with Fine Examples of New and Inter- 
esting Processes, Color Plates, etc. A Treasury of 
Useful Information, Suggestion and Inspiration. 
Indispensable to All Workers in the Graphic Arts. 

A beautiful example of bookmaking, printed in 
the highest style of modern typography on special 
paper, and finely bound in charmingly decorated 
cloth, with a wealth of illustrations, in monochrome 
and color, printed by a great variety of typographic, 
lithographic and intaglio processes, attractively 
setting forth the skill of the best engraving and 
printing firms of England. 

A limited importation only. © Price $4.00 postpaid. 

Vol XXVII will be ready in January, 1925 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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HE Ica Kinamo is used extensively for 
industrial movies, news reels, by theatre 
owners for local scenes, by the U. 5S. 
Navy, and by explorers — many recent ex- 
peditions having used it. Within less than 
a minute it can be loaded in daylight with 
eighty feet of standard size motion picture 
film. | 
Important features of the Kinamo are its 
all-metal construction, one stop movement 
for titles and trick pictures, footage indi- 
cator, scene punch, removable film gate and 
pressure plate, and its Carl Zeiss Tessar or 
Ica Dominar lens f:3.5 in focusing mount. 


Each Kinamo is supplied with a substan- 
tial tripod and film magazine. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Kinamo. 


Rarcld WC. Bernnent 


U.S. Ager . 
153 West 2322 Sirect - 
New VCTR - 


Weight, 314 pounds 
Size 244 x 5% x 6 inches 
Capacity 80 feet 


THE LARGEST 


And Most Comprehensive Catalogue Ever Offered to 


CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS 


REMEMBER TOO:— 


We deal in used equipments. If 
you wish a used Camera, Kodak or 
Lens, send for our special bargain 
book, free on request. 


WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF 


unsolicited testimonials from cus- 
tomers who are pleased with our 
service as well as merchandise. We 
can do likewise for you. 


WE BUY OR TRADE OUTFITS 


Your copy is ready. Send in your 
name and address, right now, while 
you have this notice before you. 


CAMERAS—KODAKS—LENSES 
AND SUPPLIES 


of every description, Domestic and 
Foreign, are listed in this Catalogue, 
at the very lowest possible prices. 


EVERY ITEM GUARANTEED 
Besides, you have the privilege of 


testing what you purchase, 10 days. 
After which time, if unsatisfactory, 
you can return and we will refund 
in full, or, we will exchange for 
somethingelse you may wish instead. 


Perhaps you have one you wish to 
trade or sell. Send in a complete 
description of it, and we will make 
you the very best offer in cash or 
trade. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


Dept. 72, 112 Wabash Avenue 
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HIEROGLYPHIC OR GREEK METHOD 
OF LIFE DRAWING 


By Adolphe Armand Braun 


HIS valuable work, including the 
principles of a novel method of draw- 
ing the human figure from life or 

from posed photographs of models, has met 
a most enthusiastic reception in England, 
where this method was originated and the 
book first published. Three large editions 
have been taken by the English market, and 
we feel that it is a great privilege to be al- 
lowed to introduce it in this country 


This method has many novel features; its object 
is to interest, to instruct, and to inspire, and its 
claims are based not entirely upon its originality, 
but by appealing to the imagination of his readers, 
the author hopes to convey to their minds in a rapid 
and pleasant way many facts which would otherwise 

ake them a long time to assimilate. 


The book’has been written with the idea that it 
should be used in a variety of ways, and the pictures 
are designed to be used for study and reference. 


It contains about one hundred fine reproductions 
from nude photographs from the life of a female 
model of exceptional excellence and attraction. 


The diagrams are numerous, running into hun- 
dreds, and are accompanied by notes which render 
them independent from the letterpress. The work 
has been conceived on such lines as to make it 
self-sufficient, and it is not in any sense an adapta- 
tion of any of the existing books. 

Bones and muscles have been given new names, 
easy to recollect and associate with their use, shape 
or location. The Atlas bone, for instance, has been 
called the nodding bone, because by its structure 
and contact with the skull, it controls the move- 
ment by which we nod and shake our heads. The 
axis bone has been renamed NO bone, because the 
construction of this bone enables us to turn the head 
from side to side. As the anatomical names are also given in connection with the new 
names, students may adopt or drop either as they choose. 

Reasons have been given wherever needful, and the whole system has been made as 
simple and comprehensive as possible. 


Miss Dorothy Lees, the model, has contributed an able article on the art of posing. 


Mr. Champneys has designed some attractive compositions to amplify the idea 
of the poses. 


Mr. L. C. Bruno has designed the cover. 


Mr. H. R. Millar has contributed many notes on figure drawing which his experience 
as an eminent and successful black and white artist render exceptionally valuable. 


Every artist, designer, photographer, art teacher, and student of art or anatomy 
will find this book of very considerable interest and value. 


PRICE $7.50 POSTPAID 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Verascope Richard 


x107 mm. 6x13 cm. 7x13 cm. 


a () a 


45 
The finest stereoscopic camera in the world 


Ready for Delivery 


The Focusing Model 
Verascope 
45x107 mm. 
The Richard Anaglyphic 
Projector 


Producing stereoscopic projection 


Write for detailed information 


O. H. SAMPSON 


510 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Sole Agent for United States and Colonies 
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A REAL 


Bargain List 


16 FULL PAGES 


Vere iE FOR JIT 


The Second Edition of 


Gennert’s 
Amateur Finishing Catalog 
IS READY 
HAVE YOU GOT IT? 


SENT FREE 


G. GENNERT, Inc. 


24 E. 13th Street New York 


When Corresponding With Advertisers Please Mention American Photography 


You can buy 
this famous 
camera now 
at a fraction 
of its real 
worth — a | 
ninety dollar 
value for — 


$49.50 


Plaubel 


PRECISION PECO, 9x12 CM. (31 x 43) 
FILMPACK AND PLATE 
fitted with 


F.4.2 Plaubel Anticomar Lens 


COMPUR SHUTTER | 
Every Camera new and perfect. REDUCED TO 
All metal, genuine leather cov- 


ered. Micrometer focusing knob 
and adjustments. Rising, Sliding A, , 50 


and Falling Front. Double Ex- 

tension Bellows. Three Holders 

included. 

Famous Plaubel Workman-. he PACK 

ship throughout. DAPTER, $2.50 

Send Check, Postal or Express Money Diet, C.0.D. ship- 

ment on request. 10-days trial allowed. Money back if you 

want it. 


Ape Conen’s EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW. NEW YORK 


The Consensus of Opinion of 
Ilex Users 


“The Finest Lens I've 
Ever Used!” 


The Reason 


“Every Lens a Master Lens”’ 


Made possible by the creative pride of the 
entire personnel in the perfected ‘‘Ilex,’”’ be it 
lens or shutter. 


Anz addition to the Ilex Shutter line: 


THE ILEXVIEW SHUTTER 


A Behind-the-Lens type Send for pamphlet 
At your Dealer's or direct 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


Rochester, New York 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of 
shutters with the revolutionizing wheel retarder 


Adv. 23 


Practical Photography 


The Secret of Exposure, edited by F. R. Fraprie. If 
exposure is correct, all other steps in the making of a good 
negative are merely mechanical. This book discusses all 
the factors governing exposure, all the conditions under 
which it should be made, and gives full and explicit di- 
rections for obtaining correct exposure under all circum- 
stances? Complete exposure tables and speed lists of 
all plates on the American market are given, and the 
book concludes with a clear discussion of exposure 
meters. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Beginners’ Troubles, edited by F. R. Fraprie. Ina 
sense this book is a manual of photography, for it gives in- 
numerable pointers for success in all the work involved in 
making a perfect negative and a satisfactory print. Its 
primary purpose is to point out possible causes for failure 
and to help the reader to avoid them. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

How to Choose and Use a Lens, by F. R. Fraprie. 
Without being too theoretical, this book explains the 
reason for existence and the particular qualities of each 
type of lens now in use in photography. It tells exactly 
what each will do and how to use it to the best advantage. 
It tells how to test a lens and answers every ordinary 
question likely to occur to a photographer who desires 
to understand his lens. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

How to Make Prints in Color,edited by F.R. Fraprie. 
This book describes how to make prints in monochrome, 
in all possible colors except black; 4. e., brown, green, blue, 
red, purple, and all the other practicable tints. It gives 
only workable formulas and all that tests have proved 
to be reliable. In addition it tells how to work the pro- 
cesses of true color photography now on the: market, 
Autochrome and Paget.’ Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

How to Make Enlargements. Edited by F. R. 
Fraprie. This practical manual goes very fully into en- 
larging on gas-light and bromide papers, describing the 
use of various illuminants, the construction of home-made 
apparatus of several types, the use of various forms of 

enlargers which may be obtained commercially, and 
‘ making and finishing enlarged prints. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

How to Make Portraits. Edited by F. R. Fraprie. 
A complete description of the most successful methods of 
making portraits indoors and outdoors, with numerous 
diagrams showing positions of light, camera and sitters. 
Contains full practical instructions for all stages of the 
work, from posing to finished prints. New edition, con- 
taining the famous Inglis method of lighting. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

How to Make Lanternslides, edited by Frank R. 
Fraprie. This volume starts with the negative, ex- 
plains the various methods of producing lanternslides, 
gives full details and formulas necessary to the different 
methods, describes the requirements of slides to be used 
for different purposes, takes up in minute detail the 


making of collodio-bromide and carbon slides, and con- 
cludes with the completion and after treatment of slides. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The Elements of Photography, edited by F. R. Fra- 
prie. A complete elementary textbook of photography, 
explaining carefully the principles and methods of 
manipulation of all the ordinary processes of photography, 
simple enough for the absolute novice, yet complete 
enough to give new ideas to even the experienced. The 
British Journal of Photography calls it “the best elemen- 
tary manual yet written.’’ Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Practical Retouching, edited by F. R. Fraprie. A 
complete guide to every method of retouching, according 
to the most approved practice of today, including the use 
of the retouching machine. Written from the knowl- 
edge of several experienced professionals, and combined 
into a book for the man who wants to learn retouching 
from the very beginning. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Practical Printing Processes, edited by F. R. Fraprie. 
The Importance of the Print — Degrees of Contrast — 
Preparing the Negative — Spotting — Cleanliness— ‘Care 
of the Hands— Light for Printing — Printing-out Papers 
— Blue Print — Negatives — Printing — Making Blue 
Paper — Blue Cloth — Toning — Transparencies — Self- 
Toning P. O. P. — Printing — Examining — Flattening 
— Fixing — Dodging — Blue Tones — Washing — Dry- 
ing — Ferrotyping — Matt Prints — Mounting — Curl- 
ing — P.O.P. — Stock Solutions — Toning Bath —Toning 
—Finishing — Instantaneous Toning — Brush Toning — 
Keeping Quality — Economy — Black Tones on P O. 
— Homemade Silver Papers — Sensitizing — Warmer 
Tones — Printing — Toning — Platinum Paper — Print- 
ing, Developing.and Clearing — Sepia Paper — Satista — 
Rapidity of Printing — Developing — Rinsing — 
Fixing — Washing Palladiotype — Developing- 
out Papers —Characteristics of Gaslight Papers — Choos- 
ing a Paper — Opening the Paper — Loading — Expos- 
ing — Guide to Exposure Developing — Rinsing—Fixing 
— Washing — Hypo Test — Cleaning — Drying — 
Straightening — Finishing — Redevelopment — Bleach- 
ing — Redeveloping — Hypo-Alum Toning — Control of 
Contrast — Control of Color — Bromide Printing —Ex- 
posing — Developing —Metol-Hydrochinon Developer— 
Developer — Bromide Solution — Amidol for Gaslight 
Paper — Amidol for Bromide Papers—Acid Hypo —Car- 
bon Printing — Carbro — Gum Bichromate Printing — 
Kallitype — Oil and Bromoil Printing. Cloth, $1.00: 
paper, 50 cents. 

Modern Development, edited by F. R. Fraprie. 
Describes all methods of development, but lays the great- 
est stress on the modern factorial and thermo methods, 
with full directions for applying the latter to any desired 
developer. Formulas for all developers in use are given. 
Cloth $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


PORTRAIT 
COMMERCIAL 
POST CARDS © 
AMATEUR FINISHING 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


KILBORN PHOTO PAPER CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Second-Hand Lenses 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as weli as new ones. Send for our Bargain List. 


HYATT’S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE 


Dept. L., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Adv. 24 


The Complete Photographer 


By R. Child Bayley 
Editor of 


**The Amateur Photographer and Photography” 


7th edition, with 65 full-page plates and many 
text illustrations. 420 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 

Neither a scientific treatise on underlying 
ciples nor a reference or ‘‘how-to-do” book of the 
ordinary kind. A complete and comprehensive, 
readable description of the way to succeed in every 
branch of photography. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUB. CO. 
428 Newbury Street Boston 17, Mass. 
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Te 


_ || Order your Copy to-day 

; THE | 

‘WELLCOME’ 

Photo Exposure 

Calculator, Handbook 
and Diary 


Faller than ever of information invaluable 
to the photographer. 


The improved Exposure Calculator gives 
the correct exposure with any plate or 
film and any stop, under any weather 
conditions. 


Of all Dealers 


. ape Burroughs Wellcome & Co., London (Eng.) 


New York: 
9-11, East Forty-first Street 


Chicago: 
23, North Franklin Street 


Montreal: 
101-110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1108 £z. 
Ali Rights Reserved 


New 
Gontessa- 
Nette! 
ADORO 


10x15 CM 
(4’’x 6’’) 


A Famous Name 
» The highest 
quality of ma- 
. ‘ terial and 
-workmanship —the world’s premier lens — 


all of the best that can be built into a camera, 
you will find in this superfine outfit—at a 


big price reduction. TAL 
CARL ZEIss SP FC 


F:4.5 $74.50 
Tessar Lens 5... piateholders included 


Compur Shutter Filmpack Adapter, $2.50 


‘ Send Check or Money Order. 
C.O. D. Shipment onrequest. Money back if you want tt 


Ape ConeNn’s EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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Bausch & Lomb 


PROTAR V 
f:18 
An Extreme 


Wide Angle Lens 


Equivalent Focal Length of No 5 
Lens-(as tllustrated)—8} inches 
Diameter of Lens—z inches 
Size of Plate covered with full 
aperture—1o x 12 inches 
Price of lens and barrel with Iris 
Diaphragm—$50.00 
Price of lens without barrel with 
Volute Shutter—$7 3.00 


PROTAR SERIES V should be chos- 
en for the most exacting wide angle 
photography, because the corrections 
for flatness of field and astigmatism 
have been carried to a high degree. 

Larger plates are well covered at 
smaller apertures with increased angle 
of view. 

In order to get the widest angle, we 
recommend a smaller size than listed 
for the plate we wish to cover. When 
this is done, the lens of course has to 
be stopped down somewhat to gain 
extra covering power. 


Further information about Wide Angle 
Protars will be sent on request 


Bausch &Lomb Optical Co. 


645 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston London 
San Francisco Washington Frankfurt 


Adv. 25 


Classified Advertisements 


Terms — Non-displayed advertisements under this hecd 5 cents 
per word.  Heavy-faced type 8 cents per word. Count every 
word, number and enitial, including heading and address. 
No advertisement less than $1.00. Cash must accompany 
order. Latest date,9 a. m. &th of month previous to date of 
publication. 


Warning — Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless 
you are sure that a deposit to the value has been made with 
“us or some other responsible person. Do mot send money 
to strangers for goods without investigating their responsibility. 
Goods may be sent by express C. O. with privelege of 
examination, without risk of loss on either side. 
lishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY cannot accept 
responsiblity for loss when such elementary precautions are 
not observed. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury St., BOSTON 17, MASS. 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE — Practically new 5 x 7 Folding Plate Camera, 
fully equipped, $15.00. Ansco Printing Machine, new, $5.00. 
GEORGE O. WOOD, Danielson, Conn. 


FOR SALE — Century eouoee Outfit No. 7, 8 x 10, with 
64 x 84 Bausch & Lomb R. R. lens, Unicum Shutter. Same 
as new. Best offer takes it. H. C. MICHAELY, 2015 
Fremont St., Chicago, Illinois. ’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE CAN PAY you the highest price for your camera or 
lens. Furnish us with the best description you possibly can, 
and you will receive a cash or trade offer immediately. If 
you prefer, you can send your goods subject to our inspec- 
tion, and if our offer is unsatisfactory we will return your 
merchandise promptly. CENTRAL CAMERA CoO., 124 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WILL EXCHANGE several Cameras and Kodaks, various 
sizes, for Radio Sets or Parts). REXFORD DE TOMP- 
KINS, Ottawa, III. 


PLEADWELL SUPERFINE ENLARGEMENTS (opor- 
trait or amateur) retain all detail — every feature clearly 
brought out with perfect gradation of tone. Equa! and 
very often superior to the contact print. Attractive rates to 
photographers and amateur finishers. PLEADWELL 
ENLARGING STUDIO, Erie, Pa. 


WE CAN USE high-grade shot guns, target revolvers and 
microscopes in trade on Cameras, Lenses or Binoculars. 
NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE, Established 1914. 
5 So. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANT TO BUY — Ernemann or Mentor Folding Reflex 
Camera, f:4.5 or faster lens. ALEX. SERNA, Gen. Del., 
ulsa, Oklahoma. 


- NATURAL COLOR ENLARGEMENTS. — Prices 

reasonable. Camera fans earn money — easy work. Write 

dp rad mente BENDER, Irene Byron Hospital, Ft. Wayne, 
ndiana. 


ENLARGEMENTS — 8 x 10 in. Charcoal Black from 
your favorite negatives: each, 40c., or 3 for $1.00. Work- 
pee guaranteed. HOBBY SHOP, Box 1913, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


LENSES FOR SALE — Plaubel Telepeconar and 63 inch 
Graf f:6.3, both fitted to Ilex shutter only $50.00. Steinheil 
8} inch f:6, $25.00. Turner Reich 73 inch f:7.5, three focus 
only $25.00. Pair f:2.8 Pentacs in Stereo Compur shutter 
3 inch focus $125.00. FROHOCK, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED — We are constantly on 
the market for good photographs. Bulletin of information 
mailed upon receipt of ten cents. PARAGON PHOTO- 
GRAPH SERVICE, Jamesburg, N. J. 


CAMERA 


Monthly magazine of pictorial photography. Each number 


containing at least eight full page reproductions of photographs by 
the best known European pictorialists, and valua 
German and French. 


Subscription price, $5 a year 
C.J. BUCHER A. G. LUCERNE SWITZERLAND 


le articles in 


Exchange what you I buy, sell and ex- 
do not want for LE NSES _LENSES [sn- lenses and 
something you need Ii other 


Good Photographic & Motion Picture Apparatus Repairing 


Let me quote you on anything wanted before closing ne deal 
elsewhere—it will pay you! Many Really Genume Bargains Con- 
stantly on hand and coming. Dept. A. Certain Photographie and 
Moving Picture Apparatus on Installment Plan. Catalog sent. 
1128 Argyle St., Chicago 


RALPH J. GOLSEN 


WRITE 


for lists of Platinotype, Palladiotype 

and Satista papers, and for enlargements 

and contact prints on bromide and chlo- 
ride papers, finishing, etc. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


604 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING & PRINTING 


BY 
Charles W. Hackleman 


Everybody interested 
in engraving, including 
Stationers, printers, 
publishers, designers, 
advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies, should 
have this book, cover- 
ing every phase of the 
engraving and photo- 
engraving art. 


Price, $15.00 


POSTPAID  P/ospectus on request 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUB. CO. . 
428 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 17, MASS. 


pees Offer for 60 days only, to introduce 1925 model Stirring Rod Thermometer 


A Real Stirring Rod and a High Grade Thermometer. 


this Ad. and your address with $1.00 for one, Parcel Post. 
99 Broad Street... 


HOWE & FRENCH, Inc. .. 


Note Arrow at 65° F. Also Rounded End that will not chip. Send 


Insured Prepaid. Regular price, $1.25 
Boston, Mass. 


LABORATORY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY DEPT. 


Adv. 26 
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REG. TRADE MARK 


OHIO AVE. and MIAMI ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Permanent Oil-Toning of 
Photographs 


THE PEERLESS METHOD 


NE of the most attractive and outstand- 
O ing demonstrations at the recent Pho- 

tographers’ Convention at Cleveland, 
was this new method of taking any normal, 
gray print and changing it into a charming 
and fascinating work of art. 


This process, done in permanent oil colors, re- 
quires no artistic skill whatever; a dozen portraits can 
be finished in a few moments, and the initial cost is 
negligible. 

Up-to-date studios are already adopting this short- 
cut to profits, as anyone will pay for a portrait ina 
delicate, subtle, novel tone; in colors that no chemical 
or re-developing process can approach. 

Bethe first in your town to show this marvelous 
way of changing any gray print to a thing of grace and 
beauty. From your dealer, or write the 


Japanese Water Color Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
for more information. Better still, order a box of 


assorted tints ready for use, sufficient to tone 1000 or 
more prints. Mailed postpaid on receipt of price, 


$7.50 


ISO-ZENITH 


\e 
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R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


75 Fifth Avenue 


Strength, Brilliancy and Gradation give 

HAMMER PLATES first place. 

and Reliability enable them to hold it. 

Users of Hammer Plates need have no 

fear from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Speed 


amy HAMMER DRYPLATE CO Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition 


sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


N. Y. DEPOT, 159 WEST 22d ST.., 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


LFORD 


PLATES 
PAPERS, FILMS, Etc. 


700 H&D 


THE FASTEST ISOCHROMATIC 
PLATE 


Special Rapid Panchromatic 


Fastest Panchromatic Plate made 
Positive plates 


ay lie |e /cee eS 6 Nene e 


Send 35 cents (and postage) for Ilford’s Book 
‘*Panchromatism”’ 


New York, N. Y. 


Adv. 27 


PUBLISHED JUNE 23, 1925 


The American Photography Exposure Tables 


are a most convenient and practical help in determining the correct exposure for any subject 
in any part of the world. Anew edition (106th thousand) has been carefully revised to include 
the present exposure and development speeds of all plates and films likely to fall into the hands 
of American photographers. These figures are based on scientific tests made by our research 
department. The tables assign a number to each factor which may vary in an exposure; the 
subject, the stop, the light, the time of day, and the plate. These numbers are looked up in 
the tables and added, a much simpler operation than multiplication. Against this total in a 
final table may be found the necessary exposure. 


The Tables Are Absolutely Reliable 


and have been used for many years by thousands of expert photographers to determine their 


exposures. 

d The new edition contains not only the tables, but a complete treatise on exposure, develop- 
ment, and printing by the usual processes, making a hand book of photography for the beginner 
which will carry him through all the steps necessary to make a finished print, and containing 
about 60,000 words, the equivalent of a full length novel. The book also contains a liberal 
supply of exposure record and memorandum pages which will amply cover the needs of the 
ardent photographer for a year. The whole is presented in the form of a compact pocket book, 
well bound in red cloth with stained edges. In spite of the enormous amount of material 
compactly presented in this book, the price has been kept at a minimum to insure a wide 
distribution. 


Price from your dealer, or post paid from the publisher 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, #33" 


The Only Book of Its Kind in Print: | 


Photographic Facts and Formulas 


By Ez J. WALES OF COS. Faker 


Associate Editor of American Photography 


This book contains a thousand practical working directions, tables and formulas, giving tested 
and standard methods in all the departments of photography listed below. 


Studio and Workroom Printing-Out Papers Oil and Bromoil 
Orthochromatic Photography Salted Paper Miscellaneous Printing Pro- 
Plate Backing Bromide Paper cesses 

Focus and Optics Developing-Out Papers Mountants 

Exposure Toning Bromide and Gaslight Stereoscopic Work 
Development Prints Lantern Slides 

Developers Sulphide Toning Enlarging 

Fixing and Clearing The Carbon Process Flashlights 

Intensification The Gum-Bichromate Process Color Photography 
Reducers Phe Iron Process Photomechanical Processes 
Varnishes Tlatinotype Weights and Measures 
Silver Printing Processes Ozotype and Allied Processes Chemical Tables 


Of all Dealers or the Publishers, $4.00 


American Photographic Publishing Company 


428 NEWBURY STREET... .. BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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Ica Diaphet 

When the Diaphot reads “f:8 1-50th of a second,” you may 
depend upon it. On a cloudy afternoon, if it reads 34 second 
at f:8 or U. S. 4, believe it, for the Diaphot is as truthful as 
it is simple. It doesn’t take thirty seconds for the Diaphot 
to indicate the correct exposure. It’s beautifully made, and 
with a neat leather purse, sells for $1.75 at all camera shops. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent, 153 W. 23rd St., New York 


CARRY YOUR LIGHT WHERE! 
YOU CARRY YOUR CAMERA 


A bottle of VICTOR FLASH POWDER in your outfit prepares 
you for any unfavorable light conditions you may encounter. 


Instantaneous Combustion— Maximum Light 
“ITS QUALITY HAS JUSTIFIED ITS NAME”’ 


Yous Dealer Sells and Recommends It 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 1229 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE FINEST PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


CHARCOAL BLACK 


A OISTINCTIVE PAPER WITH ALL THE 
MATT AND FEELING OF PLATINUM 


Coated on very thin as well as rough heavy parchment papers. Supplied with a 
contrast or soft emulsion. The same sheet for enlarging or fast contact print- 
ing. {(f you cannot find Charcoal Black in your city write and we will direct you 
to our dealer or arrange to supply you. 


DASSONVILLE PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER CO. 


Coaters of Fine Papers 
447 MINNA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Your Camera is not Complete 
Without the O. D. D. 


Send today for illustrated booklet telling what the 
O. D. D. is and what it does. It tells HOW and 
WHEN (o use the rising front of your Kodak. 
Free. The O. D. D. is enthusiastically endorsed by 
editors of the world’s leading photographic journals. 
You need it. You should have it. The mystery of 


a EPNEMANN 
FOLDING * #3 


Post 
PAID 


RIGID List $7.50 COMPACT 
Light weight hardwood: tan or ebony finish. 
Height fully extended 53’’. Length folded 
18’’. Wt. 1 lb. 302. Large area revolving 
head with knurled rim. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of check or money order. C.O.D. Ship- 
ment on request. Money back if not satisfied. 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


113 Park Row, New York 


using the rising front on a hand camera or kodak is 
completely solved with the O. D. D. —it is the long 


lost key. 


A. FREEMAN 
PICTORIAL PHOTO. & MFS. CO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS... .. COLORADO 
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Kawee 


re} / The Thinnest Camera Made 
o / , / Only one inch 
aed Thick 


Fits the pocket so well you 

will always carry ity The 

novel construction, with precision workmanship, gives 

a really compact camera without sacrifice of strength 
or rigidity. Send for details. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


9x12 or 31x43, with Schneider Radionar, 
£4033 anastigmat lenS S35 ee $27.50 
As above, with Zeiss Tessar 4:5 in pomeut 


As above, but 23 x 3} size 
All with three holders and adapter 


Dealers: Ask or complete list and discounts. 


SOLE AGENT 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
136 Liberty Street New York City 


We have less than a dozen copies of 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE 
YEAR 1924 


Edited by F. J. MORTIMER 


The International Annual of Pictorial 
Photography 


CONTAINS the best pictures of the year from the 
London Salon, the exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, the principal American and foreign 
shows of 1924 and selected examples from American, 
British, French, Italian, Belgian, Canadian, Australa- 
sian, Scandinavian and Japanese workers. 


Also interesting reporis of 
The Progress of Pictorial Photography 
Here and Abroad 


written by prominent pictorialists of different 
countries forming 


A complete record of the best pictorial phavograohe of 
the year and a treasury of inspiration to all who follow 
picture making with the camera. 

83 x 11 inches 


Clothbound, $4.00 Postfree — 
American Photographic Publishing 


Company 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass, 


An Exhaustive Work on An Important Subject 


The continuous interest in photography in natural colors, and the want of a complete 
and comprehensive working manual on this subject, have led to the preparation of the book 
here announced, a thoroughly practical work which gives little space to history and theory, 
but does contain practical working directions, including every detail of formula and manipula- 
tion, for every process of natural color photography which has any claim to practical utility 
or any theoretical importance. The author isa photographic research chemist of the widest 
experience in both Europe and America, author of ‘‘Wall’s Dictionary of Photography,” 
“‘The Carbon Process,” etc., translator and co-author with Dr. E. KGénig of ‘Natural Color 
Photography,’ one of the editors of Cassell’s ‘Cyclopedia of photogiaphy,” etc., etc. The 
subjoined summary of the contents well shows the completeness and importance of the work. 


Practical Color Photography 


By E. J. WALL, F. C. S., F. R. P. S. 


Chapter I — The Spectrum. Chapter II — The Sensitive Plates. Chapter III — Color 
Filters. Chapter IV — The Dark Room. Chapter V — The Camera and Exposure. 
Chapter VI — Subtractive Processes. Chapter VII — The Imbibition Process. Chapter 
VIII — Relief Processes. Chapter IX — Mordanting and Toning Processes. Chapter X —- 
The Three-Color Gum-Bichromate Process. Chapter XI — Three-Color Lantern Slides. 
Chapter \ II — Screen Plates. Chapter X III — The Bleach-Out Process. Chapter XIV — 
The Lippmann Process or Interference Heliochromy. Chapter XV — The Seebeck Process, 
or Photography with Silver Subchlorides. Chapter XVI — The Diffraction Process. 
Chapter X VII — The Prismatic Dispersion Process. Chapter XVIII — Two color Processes, 
Bi-packs and Tri-packs. Chapter \ 1X — Cinematography in Colors. 

The book is a substantial octavo, well bound in red cloth, illustrated with numerous 


diagrams. Bound in red cloth, price $3.00. : 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Roehrig’s 
TRANSPARENT OIL 
PHOTO COLORS 


give the delicate tints of Nature’s 
own colors. 


A superior pigment whose permanency 
is guaranteed against the action of time 
and sun is the assurance that your work 
will be preserved. 


The professional and amateur alike 
know their skill is unhampered by diffi- 
culties with the medium when _ using 
Roehrig’s that will not fade or rub off 
unless alterations are needed, in which 
case changes are easily made without 
harming the print. 


AT ALL DEALERS IN A 
SET OR BY THE TUBE 


ie TTR | 


Under a Decree of the New York 


Supreme Court 


Dated May 21, 1925, the ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CoO.., 
Inc., has been decreed to be the originator and sole owner 
of the combination box of oil photo colors known as 
“Complete Outfit,’ and in the same action the defend- 
ant’s ‘Complete Outfit’’ was found to be an imitation of 
ROEH RIG-BIELENBERG CO., Inc., ‘Complete Outfit” 
and had been prepared and offered for sale by him with 
intent to deceive and defraud the public and the buyers 
and consumers thereof. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
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There’s new charm in your 


Kodak pictures with a 


Kodak 
Pictorial Diffusion Disk 


Summer landscapes present countless chances for 
Kodak pictures of charm. 

And for the camerist who works for effects that 
are “different,” the Kodak Pictorial Diffusion Disk 
offers splendid possibilities. 

Slipped over the camera 
lens, a Kodak Pictorial] Dif- 
fusion Disk effaces harsh lines 
—a pleasing softness domi- 
nates the picture—the result 
is added beauty in the print. 


$7.75 and up 
At your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Eastman Visible 
Graduate 


Of moulded glass, with opaque gradua- 
tion marks that are easily read under ruby 
light, the Eastman Visible Graduate is a de- 
sirable addition to the amateur’s equipment. — 


2ounce . . 30¢ Sraunce-= .. 40¢ 
4 ounce .°. 40¢ 16 ounce . . 80¢ 


Eastman ‘I hermometer 


The curved back, to fit inside a developing tank, and the 
hook for suspending, make the Eastman Thermometer an 
ideal gauge for keeping developer temperatures constant. 


Price 9o¢ 


Thermometer Stirring Rod 


Carefully tested and accurate, this combined thermometer 
and stirring rod has a flat end for pulverizing. The rod is 914 
inches long and 1 inch in diameter. 


DF a RPS 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


At all dealers’ 
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You can give your vacation prints 
the colors nature gave the scenes 


Velox Water Color Outfit 


With Velox Water Colors no special artistic 
ability is required. ‘They’re easy to use, permanent, 
and transparent—none of the photographic detail 
is lost. 

The set, including book of twelve color sheets 
and three brushes, is in a neat metal case the cover 
of which serves as a mixing palette. 


Price, complete. outfit, .- ©.) 2-0 eee ee 
Velox Water Color Stamp Book . . . . 50 
Color léaves;'eathia. as = te ee ee 04 
Set-of three speciatebrusnes. ces ere 50 


EKASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 
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Price with lens 
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3% X 4% Revolving Back 


Graflex, Serves B 


q Exciting action demands a fast shutter. 
Graflex speeds are 1/10 to 1/1000. 
Snapshots in the shade require a fast lens. 


A Kodak Anastigmat /.4.5 is permanently mounted ina 
rigid metal standard. 


Composition calls for a study of the image. 


The reflecting mirror shows it right-side-up, picture size, 
visible until the instant of exposure. The revolving back 
allows the film to fit both horizontal and vertical views. 


314 x 414 is a favorite size, large enough for 


most purposes, small enough for economy. 


Full description in Graflex catalog; 
ask for a copy. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Folmer &8 Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Kodak 
Color Filter 


An invaluable aid for outdoor 
photography in summer — a 
Kodak Color Filter. 

With this little attachment 
slipped over the camera lens, 
the strong blue and violet rays 
in summer landscapes are held 


Kodak Color Filter 


back, affording the weaker col- $0.75 to $1.50 


ors time to record. | At your dealer s 


Kodak Sky Filter 


When you place a Kodak Sky Filter in front of the regu- 
lar camera lens you can record white clouds in a blue sky — 
with a snapshot exposure. 

The upper half of the Kodak Sky Filter is yellow, which 
tones down the light reflected from the sky, while the color- 
less lower portion does not subdue the light reflected from 
the landscape. 


At your dealer's, $0.75 to $7.50 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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A KODAK SELF TIMER PICTURE 


With a Kodak Self ‘Timer 
you're \n the picture, too 


a. fun to make the picture, but it’s more fun to 
make the picture amd be in it too. That’s where 
the Kodak Self Timer comes in handy. 


This convenient pocket device, clipped to the cable release 
of the camera and set for any interval from Y second to 1 
minute, allows you to step into camera range before the shut- 


ter is tripped. 
With the Kodak Self Timer, self portraits are easy, too. 


Price $7.25 at your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Lake along 


an extra roll 


Kodak Film 


O' uniform, high grade quality, Kodak 

Film is dependable—you can rely on 
every roll. 

Fast, and with a latitude permitting a 
wide exposure range, Kodak Film gets the 
picture when a picture’s possible. 

It’s “the dependable film in the yel- 


low box”. 


Get Kodak Film at your Deatler’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


a 
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You can count on this camera for good pictures 


No. 1A Pocket Kodak 
Series I] 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens 
f-:7-7 and Diomatic shutter 


Pictures 2% x 4%. 
Price $26 


Easily worked. ‘The 1A, Series II, works 
easily with the minimum of attention from 
you. A mere turn of the lens mount sets 
the focus, and one motion opens the camera 
and snaps the front into position. 


Splendidly equipped. Before this camera 
came you would have looked in vain for such 
: equipment at the price. The Kodak Anas- 
ee ator werh- tigmat lens f-7-7 gives you sharp pictures 
clear to the edge; the accuracy of the Dio- 
matic shutter and the assistance rendered by 
its dial, which picks out the right speed and 
stop to use, give you pictures that are prop- 
erly exposed. Sharp negatives, correctly 
_ exposed, must yield good pictures—pictures 
that are, photographically, just as good as 
they can be. 


A glance at the Diomatic If it isn't an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 
shutter dia] tells the 


timing 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 
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WTA, 


AC omplete Line of Papers 
for Distinctive Photography 


Vitava Rapid Black is the fast enlarg- 
ing paper which enables you to dupli- 
cate the contact print in tone, texture 
and quality. In fact, many of the users 
of Rapid Black insist that enlargements 
on this paper are superior to any con- 


tact prints. 

Vitava Rapid Black is made in a large 
variety of surfaces closely paralleling 
the surfaces of Vitava Athena. Complete 
descriptions and working instructions 
in the book of Vitava Papers, at your 
dealer’s or by mail free on request. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE MOTOR CRANKS THE CAMERA 


Keep the Fun in a Movie 


T THE lake—on the mountain motor trail—around the 
lawn, there’s always action you'd like to keep in pictures. 
And you can keep such enjoyable moments zz motion pictures 


with a Ciné-Kodak. 


Train the lens, press the button, the 
incident is being recorded im motion on 
the film—it’s that easy. 

At no extra charge the films are fin- 
ished in an Eastman laboratory and 
returned to you ready to show. 

Thread the Kodascope, snap on the 


switch, and right at home your own 
friends move across the silver screen— 
actors in a Ciné-Kodak movie. To length- 
en an evening’s entertainment you can 
rent at small cost, from Kodascope 
Libraries, Inc., popular theatre releases 
showing your favorite screen star. 


Ciné-Kodak booklet by matl, on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Velox is the only photographic paper made ex- 
clusively for amateur negatives. 


The professional photog- 
rapher works under condi- 
tions similar to these |J| | 
illustrated. The light is |} 
regulated, softened and di- |] | 
rected by the use of cur- 
tains, screens, reflectors, 
etc. Obviously the result- 
ing negatives demand one 


kind of paper and— 


Amateur negatives, 
made under entirely differ- 
ent conditions— the con- 
trasty glare of outdoor 
sunshine—demand quite 
another. . : 

Velox is mot a dual-pur- 
pose paper. Itis madesole- 
ly for amateur negatives— 
and these it fits exactly. 


A“Velox” print is readily identifiable by the 
name lightly tinted in the paper on the back. ‘ 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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_ Hooper Printing Co, 
_ Boston, Mass, e rR 
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